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It’s hard to realise, till some- 
thing brings it home to you, how 
much the world has shrunk. 
On Monday a man’s in West 
Africa; on Tuesday ’phones 
from London that he’s catch- 





ing the next train down! Be- 
tween New York and Hong 
Kong, Cairo and Auckland, 
there’s scarcely one of us 
out in the world today who 
can’t be home in less than 


a week —by Speedbird. 
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THINKER’S ; LIBRARY 


THE ILLUSION OF NATIONAL CHARACTER 
By HAMILTON FYFE 


Of this book BERNARD SHAW wrote: “ It is a righteous piece of work ; and I 
can appreciate it better than most for all the wars since the Crimean have occurred 
in my lifetime.” Revised and abridged edition. 


HEAD AND HAND IN ANCIENT GREECE 
By PROF. B. FARRINGTON 


“He reveals many facts which are not widely known and even learned Greek 
scholars will find something in this volume which is informative and entertaining.” 
—Public Opinion. 


THE ETHICS OF BELIEF 
and Other Essays 
By W. K. CLIFFORD 


Selected from the writings of one of the most brilliant and progressive of nineteenth- 


century philosophers. 
Each 25. 6d. net 
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OUR TIME 


provides the latest information and intelligent commentary 
on 
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MUSIC : PAINTING 





Illustrated. Monthly, Sixpence. 
THEATRE TODAY 
A Miscellany of the Theatre Arts. Edited by Montacu SLATER. 


A Theatrical Manifesto 


on writers, new buildings and the use of all the Arts. 
MIcHEL SAINT-DENIS 


Jean-Paul Sartre The Writer in the Theatre 
HucGu Sykes Davies Una E.uis-FERMOR JAMES DONALD 
Puitip Hope-WALLIS 


Building Our New Theatres J.-L. Barrault’s Hamlet 
KENNETH CAPON Nancy CuNARD 


Noel Coward : MontTacu SLATER 
and other articles and reviews 


Fully illustrated. Two Shillings. 
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THE WORLD OF 
LEARNING, 1947 


A compact and comprehensive guide 
to universities and colleges, learned 
societies, scientific institutes, libraries 
and museums and associations for 
literature, music and the fine arts 
throughout the world. 


PRICE 60O]- 


EUROPA PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 
39, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Publishers of Europa and Orbis Encyclopaedias and of the International Who’s Who 














THE PARADOX A STUDENT’S 

OF VIEW OF THE 

NATIONALISM UNIVERSITIES 
By Julius Braunthal by 


Introduction by Leonard Woolf 


ik eb Brian Simon 


“This is a searching and thought- 
compelling book, enforcing the 
lesson that Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
should have instilled.” 

East Anglian Daily Times. 


‘*Mr. Simon has rendered a 
genuine service to University 
education by explaining the 
reforms which are believed 
to be necessary by a con- 








Fenner Brockway in Forward speaks 
of ‘‘ the profound impression made 
on me by Braunthal’s book.” 


St. Botolph Publishing Co. Ltd. 
7, Noel Street, London, W.1. 
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: Some Press Opinions of the Series 


7 PAST AND PRESENT 


Studies in the History of Civilization 
® 


FROM SAVAGERY TO CIVILIZATION 
Grahame Clark 


““It is a short and beautifully lucid study of the development of man from 
his first emergence as a differentiated species until the dawn of civilisation.’ 


Harold Nicholson in THE OBSERVER 


THE GROWTH OF MODERN GERMANY 
Roy Pascal 


*,.. he has produced in handy form a brief survey of the period which will 
be found useful in schools and amongst first-year undergraduates.”’ 


) CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 
“This is a useful, educative book.”’ 

rE. Harold Nicholson in THE OBSERVER 

to PLOUGH AND PASTURE E. Cecil Curwen 

“_ “It is an absorbing 9 te . If future books maintain this standard they 

ail should make a most useful series for teachers.’ 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


‘* The period in man’s development with which Mr. Curwen is concerned is 
that decisive step from man the food-gatherer to man the food-grower . . 
The value of the book is enhanced by a bibliography at the end of each 
chapter.. 





THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE DECLINE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN 
THE WEST F. W. Walbank 


“This is a book which no Student of history—or of the contemporary 
scene—can afford to ignore.’ 
THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
‘* The sobriety of Professor Walbank’s reading of the lessons for to-day is as 
impressive as the clarity and depths of his historical exposition.’’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


WRITING AND THE ALPHABET 
A. C. Moorhouse 


‘As an introduction to the problem generally and as a straightforward 
account of the history of writing this book, with its excellent diagrams and 
illustrations, can be wholly recommended.’ 

THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


} Price 7s. 6d. each - - > Fully Illustrated. 
=> COBBETT PRESS 
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BUTTERWORTH’S _ 
STANDARD STUDENTS’ TEXT - BOOKS 


CAIRNCROSS’S INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS 


1945. By ALEC CAIRNCROSS, Ph.D. (Cantab.), Lecturer in Political Economy in |' 
the University of Glasgow. Price 12s. 6d., postage extra. 


TOPHAM’S REAL PROPERTY 


Just Published. Tenth Edition, 1947. By His Honour Judge A. F. TOPHAM, K.C. 
Prescribed for the Solicitors’ Intermediate Examination. Price 21s., postage extra. Lot 


EASTWOOD'S CONTRACT OF SALE OF GOODS discus 
Second Edition, 1946. By R. A. EASTWOOD, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. H 
Price 12s. 6d., postage extra. € pe 
RADCLIFFE AND CROSS’S ENGLISH LEGAL SYSTEM withir 
Second Edition, 1946. By G. R. Y. RADCLIFFE, D.C.L., and GEOFFREY indep 
CROSS, M.A., Barristers-at-Law. Price 21s., postage extra, indep 
ROWLAND’S STUDENTS’ INCOME TAX many 
Second Edition, 1946. By S. W. ROWLAND, LL.B., F.C.A. This book is specially probl. 
written for Students preparing for the Solicitors’ Final Examination, for which it is 
officially recommended. (Supplement just meet. The 
Main Work and Supplement, 27s. 6d.; Supplement alone, 5s.; postage extra. 


CHESHIRE AND FIFOOT ON THE LAW OF CONTRACT comir 


1945. By G. C. CHESHIRE, D.C.L., F.B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor which 
of English toni in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, and 
C. H. S. FIFOOT, M.A., Barrister-at- Law, Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. the 1 
This hmienees work is recommended for the Cambridge Law Tripo: y 
Price BSs., postage extra. 


CHESHIRE AND FIFOOT’S CASES ON THE LAW OF CONTRACT 
1946. A companion work to the above volume, by the same authors. Polic 
Price 30s., postage extra. y 


MUSTOE’S EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS Th 


Fourth Edition, 1945. By N. E. MUSTOE, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. With 
Executorship Accounts by W. A. KIERAN, A.S. A A., Lecturer in Accounting and closes 
Executorship at the City of Liverpool School of Commerce. Price 17s. 6d. , postage extra. 

as a 


BURROWS’ INTERPRETATION OF DOCUMENTS 


Second Edition, 1946. By Sir ROLAND BURROWS, K.C., Recorder of profes 
Cambridge, Reader in Evidence, Procedure and Criminal Law to the Council of 


Legal Education. Price 12s. 6d., postage extra. exper 
CHESHIRE’S MODERN LAW OF REAL PROPERTY { deput 
Fifth Edition, 1944. By G. C. CHESHIRE, D.C.L., F.B.A., Barrister-at-Law. The i: 

standard text-book for students. ’ Price 35s., postage extra. Incre< 
PAGET’S LAW OF BANKING Th 


Just Published. Fifth Edition, 1947. By MAURICE MEGRAH, of Gray’s Inn, new 1 
Batrister-at-Law, Secretary to the Institute of Bankers. Price 25s. +» postage extra. 


TOPHAM’S PRINCIPLES OF COMPANY LAW anes 


Tenth Edition, 1938. By His Honour Judge A. F. TOPHAM, K.C., and A. M. R. from 
TOPHAM BA.. Barrister-at-Law. Price 10s. 6d., postage extra. 


adequ 
SYKES’S BANKING AND CURRENCY 
Just Published. Ninth Edition, 1947. By ERNEST SYKES, B.A. (Oxon.), Hon. depar 





Fellow of the Institute of Bankers. Price 8s. 6d., postage extra. P 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


PLANNING THE UNIVERSITIES 


Lord Lindsay performed a useful service in inaugurating the 
discussion on the universities in the House of Lords on May 14th. 
He pointed out that the proposed doubling of the number of students 
‘within ten years raised “all sorts of questions.” He asked for an 
independent committee to examine these questions ; there had been 
many committees on special aspects but “‘ nobody has looked at the 
problem as a whole.” 

The Government rejected the proposal for an independent 
committee, and so far as the administrative problems are concerned, 
which are the main responsibility of the University Grants Committee, 
they were, in our opinion, right. 


Policy and Administration 


The University Grants Committee is continuously engaged in the 
closest study of the problems of each university and of the universities 
as a whole. The Committee comprises distinguished university 
professors and ex-professors, and a few other men and women of wide 
‘experience in related fields. It has a whole-time chairman and 
{deputy chairman and a staff which though it has been recently 
increased, is still admittedly numerically inadequate. 

The Committee is a highly responsible and competent body. Its 
new terms of reference require it “ to assist in the preparation and 
execution of such plans for the development of the universities as may 
from time to time be required in order to ensure that they are fully 
adequate to the national needs.”” The Committee is in fact a 
departmental committee which is not only responsible for the 


' consideration of policy but, through its distribution of the grant, is in a 


Position to see that its recommendations are carried out. It has the 
unusual dual functions of inquiry on the one hand and financial 











control on the other. 
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New Work 

For many months the Committee has been over-loaded with its very 
responsible and urgent duty of allocating to the universities their 
recurrent grants over the next five years. By the autumn, however, 
it should have settled down to the more positive work arising from the 
appointment of a series of new sub-committees which have been or are 
being set up at the present time. 

These sub-committees are designed to advise the University Grants 
Committee on special sections of its work. ‘There are two sub- 
committees consisting exclusively of members of the main committee, 
one dealing with science and one dealing with building problems, 
under different chairmen. In addition to this it set up some time ago 
a committee to advise on the administration of the large grants given 
by Sir John Anderson for the development of the university medical 
schools ; this includes members of the UGC supported by other 
members from outside and is the direct descendant of the Goodenough 
Report. Similar committees are also being set up to deal with the 
recommendations of the Loveday Committee on Agriculture, the 
Clapham Committee on the Social Sciences, and also of the 


Scarbrough Commission ; this last inquiry is to be covered by two| 


committees, one dealing with the development of Slavonic studies 
and the other with Oriental and African studies. And there is no 
difficulty in suggesting a number of other committees which the UGC 
might set up. 


With so many new fields of work, it seems to us clearly wrong to 


appoint a new independent committee to deal with all or part of the 
work of the UGC, and we hardly think Lord Lindsay can have had 
this in mind. 


AIMS AND METHODS 
There is, however, another field of major importance which the 
UGC is not touching ; the whole issue of the aims and methods of 
university teaching. Such an inquiry might seek to answer some of 
the following questions :— 
1. ‘The science graduate knows nothing about the humanities and 
regrets it. The arts graduate knows no science and is proud of it.” 
How far is this true ? 
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2. How far do the universities succeed in producing good specialists 
and good citizens of a democratic state ? 

3. How far have their graduates acquired what Whitehead calls 
“a habitual vision of greatness ”’ ? 

4, “ The chief problem of higher education is that of integration of 
knowledge.’ What does this mean ? Can it be achieved through 
History ? Philosophy ? Sociology ? 

5. How far do most students believe that their success in life depends 

on getting the best possible degree ? How far does this cause them 

to concentrate on preparing for examinations and to neglect 
anything not directly useful for that purpose ? 

Should university teachers be trained ? 

Should universities be inspected ? Why? By whom? 

Are there too many lectures ? 


What is the purpose of examinations ? Are existing examinations 

satisfactory ? Are students over-examined ? 
There is undoubtedly a strong case for an independent inquiry 
into the aims and methods of university education, and there are a 
number of alternative ways of carrying it out. We publish on page 
383 an article by Dr. John Murray, Principal of the University 
College at Exeter, who advocates the setting up of a Royal Commission 
largely for this purpose. Another way would be that pursued by a 
non-government committee of Harvard University and published 
under the title of “‘ General Education in a Free Society.” The 
report of this inquiry was reviewed in our first number. ‘Twelve 
specialist professors of Harvard spent much time for two or three 
years discussing the fundamental problems among themselves and 
with witnesses from all over the United States, and ultimately 
produced an agreed report of real value. Would it be possible and 
desirable in this country for some suitable body to appoint such an 
inquiry ?; the necessary funds could no doubt be provided by the 
UGC. What would be the most suitable appointing body? The 
Vice-Chancellors’ Committee? The proposed Joint Universities 
Council ? The Nuffield Trustees ? The UGC ?* 





*The UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY would welcome correspondence on this subject. 
Letters should be as brief as possible. 
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DEMAND FOR GRADUATES 

Too little is known about the work which is being done by the 
Ministry of Labour to assess the number of graduates the nation 
requires in different branches of science and arts in order to guide the 
universities in their development plans. Without such guidance 
there is a grave danger that demand and supply will not keep step, 
and that the number of graduates in some fields will be over-expanded. 
Science 

The inquiries on the science side are being carried out by 
advisory committees composed of leading members of the technical 
and scientific professions. ‘The committees were originally set up 
in connection with the Technical and Scientific Register, but have now 
re-orientated their work to follow up the recommendations of the 
Barlow Committee on the nation’s need for scientific manpower. 
The committees hope to be able to make more accurate estimates of the 
demand for different kinds of scientific and technical skill of university 
calibre than was possible at the time when the Barlow Committee was 
at work. It is also proposed to circulate all the graduate scientists 
in the country, and to make an up-to-date census covering perhaps 
200,000 persons so as to have an accurate picture of the existing supply. 
It has already been found that many earlier estimates in special 
branches of science over-estimated the nation’s real needs. 
Arts 

The inquiries on the arts side are being conducted rather differently. 
The Ministry has approached directly the large number of professional 
and other organisativ.as who are concerned with accountancy, law, 
administration, and so on, and has asked them to assess the future 
demand for men and women trained in these fields. This work was 
started in connection with the resettlement of ex-service men and 
women, but is now being re-orientated towards giving advice and 
assistance to those leaving school or university. It should prove 
extremely useful to the university authorities and appointments 
departments. Unfortunately these inquiries do not cover the 
employment of non-technical graduates in industry where large 
numbers of arts graduates will have to find employment if British 
industry is to have better managers and arts graduates a satisfactory 
field of employment. 
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BUILDING EXTENSIONS 

The Vice-Chancellors were recently asked by the Parliamentary 
and Scientific Committee what difficulties they were finding in 
carrying out their expansion programmes. ‘They were unanimous in 
laying the chief stress on the question of buildings, and the seriousness 
of the position may be gauged from the fact that four of them described 
the position as “devastating,” ‘‘ disastrous,” ‘“‘ desperate,” 
“ calamitous.” 

The universities asked for about £40 million worth of new building 
over the next five years, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer indicated 
in March that the necessary financial assistance would be forthcoming, 
but that the shortages of buildings and materials would probably 
limit the work to value of about £20 millions. This was again 
confirmed by the Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords debate in 
May. Such a reduction would have been unfortunate, but would 
not have merited this exceedingly forceful language. The facts 
in some cases are very much worse. For instance, the University 
of Manchester asked for an annual expenditure of £800,000. It 
has been informed that it will not be possible to have more than 
{120,000 worth per annum After making every possible effort to 
secure licences for current work, the university authorities are of 


| opinion that the refusals and de!ays in the granting of licences will 


prevent them even from completing £120,000 worth of buildings 
either this year or next. It is understood that some universities are 
at least as badly off, but that others, in areas where building difficulties 
are less acute, will be able to achieve more than half their original plans. 

That is the actual position to-day, and it is serious. There is 
areal danger that the limitations of building may frustrate, and go 
far to destroy, the efforts of the universities to carry out their 
programmes. It is to be hoped that the Minister of Works will give 
the matter further and more urgent consideration. 


UNIVERSITIES CONFERENCE 
The Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals are to hold a 
universities conference in London on the last week-end of September. 
A preliminary conference was held last year, and this year’s one will 
probably set the precedent firmly for an annual discussion of 
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university problems. ‘The initiative of the Vice-Chancellors is to be 
warmly welcomed, for the large developments which are happening 
in the university world need to be thrashed out by the universities 
together. Each university has been asked to send four delegates, 
and the agenda has been arranged to cover three main subjects :— 

The expansion of the universities. 

The basis of selection of students. 

The proposal to establish a Joint Universities Council. 
These are all very important topics and of great current interest and 
the time for discussing them will be short unless the papers read by 
the openers are circulated well in advance. It is also to be hoped that 
the press will be admitted, for the more interested the nation can 
become in university affairs the better. ‘The best constitution for the 
conference will have to be worked out by experience. Decisions taken 
by the conference cannot bind anyone. Should there, therefore, be 
voting, or is it better to leave the discussion unresolved ? And is it 
right to limit attendance to formal delegates, or should the conference 
be open to all university staffs ? 


Universities Bureau 


The Universities Bureau has recently received some welcome 
additions to its strength and effectiveness. The Bureau has two 
functions—first to link the universities of this country and those of 
the Dominions more closely together, and secondly to act as the 
secretariat of the Vice-Chancellor’s Committee. It is a non-official 
body financed by the universities themselves. In order to carry out 
its work more effectively, it has appealed to the universities for larger 
grants and the response has been most satisfactory. 

The Bureau now has a new secretary—an Australian from 
Melbourne University. Mr. John Foster is particularly keen to 
encourage a much greater exchange of staff between the Dominions 
universities and those of this country, and we wish him every success 
in this work. The strengthening of the organisation of the Bureau 
ought to do much to assist the Vice-Chancellors whose heavy 
responsibilities for university development make it necessary to have 
an efficient central secretariat to assist them in their work. 
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THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 

The building industry in the past has shown few signs of being 
aware of the existence of universities with the exception of architects 
who are normally educated either at universities or at special colleges. 
Builders themselves are almost always ‘‘ practical men,” either sons 
of builders or craftsmen who have risen by their own efforts. 

It is therefore encouraging to find in the Third Report of the 
Building Apprenticeship and Training Council (H.M.S.O. 1/-, June 
1947), a high tribute to the value of university education for builders. 
The Council consists mainly of employers and operatives. They 
say that 

“to direct a large-scale modern building business with sympathy and 

success, the need is for men who have had the advantage of a sound 

educational training, who have developed a broad outlook, with a keen 
appreciation of the science as well as the art of building, and who are 
able to view their responsibilities to the community as seriously as 


their professional colleagues whose services to the Industry are primarily 
through design.” 


There are only two courses for builders in the universities, both on 


‘asmall scale. ‘The Council now asks that the universities should play 
\aleading part in bringing out a fuller recognition of ‘‘ the importance 


and effect of building on man’s cultural heritage,” and for this purpose 
have drawn up an outline of a university degree course in Building 
Science. This recognition of the importance of a university 
education by the building industry is most welcome. The Council 
asks the universities to take education and research in building very 
‘seriously. Will the industry help certain universities to develop 
strong departments? As a beginning it has just provided four 


scholarships for three-year university courses for boys in the building 
trade, 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking at Manchester on 
May 21st, made a very illuminating statement about developments in 
the provincial universities. He said : 


“In the years to come I hope that we shall see a great development, 
both absolutely and relatively, in the numbers and importance of our 
universities other than Oxford, Cambridge and London. These three 
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so far have had much more than their fair share of everything. I hope dor 
that, before long, all our universities, without exception, will have some wil 
special schools and studies of such undoubted excellence that men and lim 
women will come from all over the country, from all over the British , 
Commonwealth and from all over the world to take advantage of them.” [| U®! 
When the figures for the quinquennial grants are published the : 
effects of this policy will probably be clearly seen. ‘The numbers of} YU 
students at the provincial universities have increased and will increase of 
proportionately much more than at the older universities, and this is} U™ 
bound to have repercussions on the relative positions of the various hav 
universities. The decision to limit the number of scholarship grants} °°! 
to the Oxford, Cambridge and London Universities, discussed in the} "4" 
May issue of the UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY is another step in the} Pe 
same direction. Brit 
LIBERTY AND LIBERALITY P 

On the same occasion the Chancellor of the Exchequer confirmed} adm 
that he was providing a grant nearly six times larger than the pre-| cons 
war rate of Exchequer assistance to the universities, and added :—{ Ciyi 





“I have said several times, and I now repeat, that I consider money | integ 
wisely spent on university education such a good investment for the | 
nation that I shall gladly increase these grants still further as soon as it is 
possible effectively to spend more.’ in th 


Never have the universities in this, or probably any other country) | the \ 
had such generous help from their government combined with such} “! 
freedom from control. Both this liberty and the liberality are in r 
marked contrast to the position obtaining in many other countries,’ del 
An article on page 390 discusses this in the light of the universities! 
of France. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer is doing his a. is 


worl 
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nobly ; the rest is up to the universities. P ve - 
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GERMAN UNIVERSITIES — 

The report of the delegation of the Association of University "ci 
Teachers on their visit to Germany last January is an extremely abo 
interesting but depressing document. The physical difficulties, the Or m 
damage to buildings, libraries, lecture rooms, the terrible livin be giv 
conditions, and the shortage of supplies and equipment are dismd that é 
enough reading, but hardly surprising. What is more disturbing # traine 
the lack of a new spirit in the universities owing partly to the continuel| '™P0r 
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dominance of university affairs by groups of senior professors, whose 
willingness and capacity to respond to new circumstances is very 
limited, and partly to the rigidity of the social structure of the 
universities and secondary schools. 

The delegation make some very valuable suggestions for giving the 
younger members of the university staffs a larger share in the control 
of the universities, and for widening their contacts both as between 
universities and with the outside world. German university staffs 
have always tended to be a closed community ;_ by being cut off for 
so many years from ideas and research abroad and by working in the 
narrowing political atmosphere of the Nazi regime this tendency has 
been increased. Much help can be given by the universities of 
Britain to lower the barriers and renew contracts. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 
Political and Economic Planning (PEP) has just issued one of its 
admirable broadsheets on “ Recruiting Civil Servants ” which is of 
considerable interest to universities. ‘The administrative class of the 
Civil Service has a world-wide reputation for high ability and complete 


| integrity ; perhaps the one field of administration in which we lead the 


world. ‘Their responsibilities were always great and are much greater 


_ in these days of planning. Their number has been increased during 
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the war from just over 2,000 to just over 4,000. 

“Entry is by open competitive examinations . . . The subjects chosen 
for examination are of a general educational nature... . they are 
deliberately not designed to have oy special relevance to the work of the 
service itself.” 

Is this right ? How does this practice compare with the facts of 

“transfer of training ”’ as explained by Sir Cyril Burt in an article in 
our May number ? For instance, should some economic and statistical 
competence be compulsory, since so large a number of administrative 
civil servants are now concerned with planning in ministries such as 
Labour, Supply, Health, Trade, Works, and the Treasury itself ? 
Or is it sufficient that some elementary training in these matters should 
be given subsequent to entry, as is now envisaged ? The report states 
that 87 per cent of the entrants in the period 1925-1937 had been 
trained in the humanities. This is startling. It means that the most 
important administrative service in the country is staffed by men 
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and women trained in the humanities, whereas hardly any other jobs 
of importance are open to graduates in the humanities. A very few 
of the largest firms in industry and commerce are beginning to 
experiment with the employment of such graduates. Which is right? 
The Civil Service or the rest of Britain? The question of the 
employment of arts graduates in management is very important, in 
view of the prospective doubling of the output of these graduates. 

Another startling fact is that although Oxford and Cambridge 
provided in the inter-war years only about 20 per cent of the university 
graduates, they secured about 75 per cent of the positions in the 
administrative class of the Civil Service. This proportion is even 
greater in the case of the entrants to the Foreign Service since the war 
(Oxford 55, Cambridge 47, London 7, other universities 4). The 
examination system has been greatly changed, the ‘‘ house-party’” 
has been added, and yet the preponderance of Oxford and Cambridge 
remains. What are the reasons for this remarkable and no doubt 
well-deserved success of Oxford and Cambridge graduates ? What are 
the other universities doing about it ? 
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PHILOSOPHY AT THE UNIVERSITIES 


Note. The following articles on the study of philosophy at the 
universities are designed to consider this very important question 
from a number of different points of view—that of philosophy for lay 
students, by Mr. W. B. Gallie, of Modern Greats at Oxford by Mr. 
T. D. Weldon, and of the experience of the Scottish universities by 
Professor C. A. Campbell. Viscount Samuel leads off the discussion 
with a general introduction on the importance of philosophic teaching 
for the future of civilisation. The articles are concluded by a series 
of comments upon them by a number of distinguished ee and 
writers on philosophy. 


INTRODUCTION 


By Viscount Samuel 


President of the British Institute of Philosophy, who has written 
several books on philosophy and held a variety of important 
government offices 1905—1932. Leader of the Liberal Party in 
the House of Commons 1931-35 and in the House of Lords 1944— 


The three articles which follow are stimulating. They deal with 
a matter of prime and urgent importance. In fact it would be true 
to say that, on the long view, there is none of greater importance. 
For it is now fully recognized that the troubles of our deeply troubled 
times are the penalty of wrong ideas ; that our wars have been wars 
between conflicting philosophies of life; that, fundamentally, the 
present crisis of our civilisation is a moral crisis. It is not likely 
to be resolved until mankind sets out to rebuild religion and ethics, 
politics and economics, upon basic principles that can be generally 
accepted by modern man. 

Lacking such principles, vast populations, with a smattering of 
knowledge and little discrimination, have been easily led by rhetoric 
and passion to accept ideas that have brought them to disaster. 
Doctrines have spread quickly and widely on the popular level before 
they had passed the test of discussion and criticism on the intellectual 
level. The crude non-morality of Nietzsche, together with the 
charlatan philosophies of history of Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
and Oswald Spengler, misled German thought: crimes, vaster and 


_ more wicked than any recorded in human annals, have been the 


consequence. The hasty materialism of Karl Marx; his theory of 
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“ historic forces ”—purely fictional—working ‘‘ inevitably ’’ towards 
class war and social revolution, made a powerful appeal to oppressed 
and suffering peoples. Dominant in Russia, and influential in many 
countries ignorant of the working of democracy, Marxism at this 
moment obstructs the progress of the world. 

Science itself has sometimes added to the confusion. The practical 
triumphs of chemistry and physics established in the nineteenth 
century a general belief that “ things ” are what really matter. 

Things are in the saddle 

And ride mankind, 
and a pervasive technology fosters materialism. Next, Darwinism, 
misinterpreted, gave birth to the fallacy that humanity is impotent 
and hopeless in the presence of blind, callous evolutionary forces, 
which bring ultimate progress only at the unavoidable cost of 
unlimited suffering—through ruthless economic competition between 
individuals and incessant wars among nations. Astronomy, with its 
vastness, with its hypothesis of ‘‘ a dying sun,” disseminates a cosmic 
pessimism. ‘Tossed about in these intellectual whirlpools, the 
modern mind is tempted to seek escape in a rejection of reason itself. 
Exalting a spontaneous intuition above knowledge and reflection, 
it vainly tries to find a refuge in that strange self-contradiction—a 
philosophy of irrationalism. 

Meanwhile the coherence of learning has been split up by over- 
specialization. In ancient times and the Middle Ages philosophy 
was all-embracing. The vast and rapid accumulation of facts and 
the constant elaboration of the processes of investigation, compelled 
a devolution. ‘“‘ Natural philosophy ” became physics; “ political 
philosophy ’’—politics and economics; “ divine philosophy ”’ had 
early been differentiated as theology; ‘‘ moral philosophy ”’ shows 
signs of detachment as ethics. There may soon be little left for 
philosophers as such but “ pure” metaphysics, epistemology and 
logic. We are now beginning to realize that specialization has been 
carried too far. The time has clearly come for a reversal of the 
process. 

It is plain that there are many provinces in which the sciences 
overlap with philosophy. The writings of eminent physicists— 
Einstein, Max Planck, Niels Bohr and Eddington for example—show 
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how they have been driven into metaphysics, perhaps unwillingly. 
Writers on politics, economics and law discover that they have been 
dealing only with means; they must go outside their own specialities to 
find what are the ends those means are to serve. On the other side, 
how can a philosopher consider mind without a study of psychology ; 
matter without fundamental physics; the universe without 
astronomy; or morals without religion, history and law? It is as though 
an empire had broken up, and the Succession States had at once set to 
quarrelling. ‘The universities find that the orderly development of 
their curricula is constantly being disturbed by what Professor Field 
describes, in an amiable euphemism, as “‘imperfect sympathy between 
the representatives of the different subjects.” 


The effect of all this upon the study of philosophy is discouraging. 
Young men and women of intelligence and goodwill are alienated. 
In the English universities, taken as a whole, only a very small 
percentage of the undergraduates choose it as a major subject. 
Philosophy seems circumscribed and narrow, highly technical, 
needing at the outset the lengthy study of an esoteric language of its 


own. They are sceptical whether at the end there is anything to be 


learnt that is worth the labour. 


Rarely nowadays does any outstanding thinker appear whose name 
and teaching will offer to the eager appetite of the young a satisfying 
sustenance, and bring them thronging to the lecture-halls. In every 
province of human activity, periods of decadence occur. Great 


} artists do not appear in an age of copyists ; nor saints and prophets 


in an age of scriptural exegesis without fervour of conviction. Nor 
will philosophers fit to give guidance to a bewildered world emerge 
from generations of respectful commentators. ‘‘ Might it not be,” 
says Santayana, “‘ that those who thought themselves deep-rooted 
were only deeply entangled.”” And Whitehead reminds us that “ the 
most un-Greek thing we can do is to copy the Greeks: for 
emphatically they were not copyists.” 

Never were the opportunities greater than now for thinkers who 
will go straight for their inspiration to the ever-living springs of 
thought. But those opportunities can only be grasped and enjoyed 
by writers and speakers who, having found their message, will take 
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pains to deliver it, not in an involved language of careless obscurity, 
but with crystal clarity, so that all who hear it can understand. 

The function of a university is to produce well-educated men anj 
women—well-educated relatively, of course, to the body of knowledg 
extant at the time. Over-specialization defeats that purpose. 4 
student who graduates, highly instructed in mathematics or philology, 
chemistry or engineering or agriculture, is not therefore to be 
considered a well-educated man. Nor yet a philosopher, deeply 
versed in logic and metaphysics, but who will readily confess himself 
quite ignorant of natural science—possibly also of general history and 
comparative religion. 

Some of the papers that follow discuss what should be the purpose 
of professors of philosophy. Should it be to reproduce their own 
kind, to ensure a succession of highly qualified tutors and professor 
for the universities of this and other countries; or should it be to 
guide the thought and influence the lives of ordinary men, who are to 
engage in the practical activities of the world? It would seem o 
necessity that it should be both. Specialists, devoting themselves 
primarily to philosophic study and teaching as a career, are 
indispensable. ‘They fulfil a social function of the highest value. 
But they will be few ; and for the universities to concentrate on them 
alone would tend to an isolation even greater than now, while the 
tendency ought to be the opposite. Oxford has lately sought a 
solution in establishing the post-graduate degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy ; so that special teaching may be offered to a few students 
with exceptional aptitudes, who will be the teachers of the next 
generation, while the Schools as a whole will cater for the rest. 

Another of the principal questions discussed in these articles is 
whether some understanding at least of the philosophic approach 
should be required from every undergraduate, as an essential of any 
university education worthy of the name? ‘That is usual, a 
Professor Campbell reminds us, in the Scottish universities. The 
remarkable pre-eminence, in every sphere of practical life, of Scottish 
university men, shows that compulsory philosophy is not incompatible 
with worldly success : there is some reason to think that it may be one 
of the factors conducing to it. But one can see little likelihood that 
the extension of such a rule to the English universities would be 
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favoured by public opinion—at all events at the present time. 
Mr. Gallie begins by telling us that “‘ the teaching of philosophy in 
universities is a matter that needs to be reconsidered from the 
foundations.” Only when this has been done; only when the 
teaching of philosophy has become more constructive and positive, 
and not so largely historical and critical ; when it is being carried on 
in the vernacular ; and when it has been brought into close association 
with subjects that cannot be kept separate without injury to both 
sides—only then will philosophy be so raised in the general esteem 
that it would be possible to contemplate its being made obligatory. 

But these are matters for the educationists; for men of wide 
experience and intimate acquaintance with the conditions, such as 
those who write these deeply interesting articles, full of practical 
suggestions. A layman can do no more than emphasize that this 
issue, which might at first sight seem purely academic, is in fact most 
relevant to the world problems of our time ; and to urge how great 
is the opportunity for British philosophy, which in earlier centuries 
has contributed so much to the development of human thought, to 
renew in our own day its former vitality, and help to give, to our 
country and to other countries, the intellectual leadership they so 
sorely need. 
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PHILOSOPHY FOR LAY STUDENTS 
By W. B. Gallie 


Lecturer in Philosophy at the University College at Swansea 


Many readers of Lord Russell’s ‘“‘ Philosophy for Laymen’”* 
may have felt that, whilst its general presentation of the scope and 
function of philosophy was admirable, it was _ nevertheless 
disappointing on two scores. It made no attempt either to relate the 
central problems of philosophy to the particular interests of under- 
graduate students or to suggest how philosophy could best be woven 
into the studies of the average student who is engaged, as Lord Russell 
confesses, in acquiring valuable specialised knowledge and is therefore 
unable to spare much time for the study of philosophy. The notes 
that follow are an attempt to fill these two gaps. The teaching of 
philosophy in universities is a matter that needs to be reconsidered 
from the foundations; and for this reason I put forward my 
suggestions in somewhat extreme form, although in_ practice 
concessions and qualifications would have to be made. 

I begin from two assumptions : first, that the number of students 
choosing to make philosophy a special or major subject of study is, 
and is likely to remain, small in almost every British university ; 
and second, that some acquaintance with philosophy would, by 
general consent, be of value to most university students. I believe 
that both these assumptions are warranted, and that the first at least 
would admit of a much stronger statement, for current social and 
economic conditions make it almost certain that an increasing number 
of students will be led to concentrate on subjects of study which, 
unlike philosophy, have a clear utilitarian or career value, and that 
students who can afford to specialise wholly or largely in philosophy 
(those free from worldly cares through inherited wealth or spiritual 
vocation) will rapidly decrease in number. My second assumption 
does not simply express a philosopher’s bias in favour of his own 
subject ; indeed nothing seems to me more encouraging for the 
future of philosophy than the growing recognition among non- 
philosophers of the value of philosophy in elucidating their subjects 
and stimulating their pupils. ‘The number of really good essays on 
“the philosophy of their subjects’ written by non-philosophers in 
* UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY, VOL. NO.1, PP. 38-49. 
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recent years is evidence of the first point ; current schemes for joint 
honours degrees between philosophy and other arts subjects—with 
Modern Greats as their prototype—offer a sufficient proof of the 
second. 

Granted a general recognition that university courses in “‘ pure” 
philosophy are likely to attract few students, and that contributions 
and assistance from philosophy to other university studies are likely 
to receive increasing encouragement in the future, how can such 
contributions best be made? There are here three questions. First, 
how can philosophy teachers best give other university departments 
the kinds of assistance they would be glad to receive ? Secondly, how 
can philosophy best be related to the non-philosophical interests of 
students in different departments, with a view to evoking their 
interest in specifically philosophical problems ? Thirdly, how could 
such initial philosophical interest best be cultivated—in the little 
time that in most cases can be hoped for—so as to make likely a 
lasting interest in wider philosophical problems ? 


‘ 


| The Philosophy of one’s own subject 


There is little difficulty in seeing some of the contributions which 
other university departments would welcome from philosophy. 

(1) Few teachers of the natural sciences would deny the value, at 
least for their honours students, of a brief course of lectures and 
discussions on the historical development of the main methods and 
principles of their respective sciences. ‘The writings of, for example, 
Mach and E. A. Burtt and, at a more popular level, of Lancelot 
Hogben, suggest the lines along which courses at once popular and 
instructive could be given. 

(2) Similarly, few teachers of the classics would deny the value of 
a brief course on the lasting influence of the main metaphysical and 
logical doctrines of Plato and Aristotle. The Greats School at 
Oxford is designed to do this, but at most provincial universities 
nothing even remotely comparable is attempted. 

(3) Most courses in modern history include a study of the 
historically most influential political theorists (Aristotle, Hobbes, 
Rousseau and, sometimes, Hegel). This policy requires no defence 
from me; it embodies a principle which I wish to generalise and 
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extend. It might, however, be urged that the “ theories of history ” 
on which most political theories are based deserve rather more study 
than is usually given to them, especially with regard to the 19th and 
20th centuries when certain philosophies of history become 
historically operative factors of the first importance. 

(4) Modern language and literature studies inevitably include 
many writings which require philosophical interpretation. For 
example, everyone knows that something came over the standards 
and direction of English literary criticism at the turn of the 18th 
century, something connected in particular with the names of 
Coleridge, Wordsworth and Hazlitt. None of these writers was 
primarily a philosopher : but none of them can be properly understood 
except in relation to certain 18th century philosophical doctrines and 
ideas—and not only doctrines and ideas in aesthetics. A similar 
point applies to the great age of German literature, and to the classic 
French prose writers of the 17th century, and to the main literary 
schools or movements of 19th century France. 

These examples will suffice to show what is meant by the 
contributions from philosophy which other departments would 
welcome ; and equally clear examples could be found for all, or nearly 
all, other university departments. The first part of my proposal may 
now be stated: it is that philosophy should be introduced to, if 
possible, every university honours student in the form of “the 
philosophy of his own subject.” 

Before expanding this proposal some difficulties and objections 
may be conveniently dealt with here. First, how much time is it 
suggested that the average honours student could or should devote 
to the “‘ philosophy of his own subject” ? And at what stage in his 
studies should the required philosophical instruction be given? 
On both these questions the requirements of different departments 
would no doubt differ, and no hard and fast or over-all answer need 
be attempted. Perhaps a minimum of eight lectures, followed by 
discussion periods, would be enough to be useful, the courses being 
given, if possible, to Honours students a considerable time before 
their final examinations. Such courses will be referred to as “‘ special 
contributory courses.” But in the case of some branches of study 
much more than these should be—and in a number of universities 
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ready is being—attempted, in the way of joint honours courses 
between philosophy and other arts subjects. Such courses, however, 
an be envisaged for only a few arts subjects, and my proposal is 
intended to apply, if possible, to all subjects of university study, 
including the natural sciences. 

A strong objection to the proposal may be made by teachers of 
philosophy themselves. ‘They may say: the courses outlined above 
ae not philosophy courses at all. ‘They are courses, rather, in the 
history of ideas—scientific, political, literary and what not. True, 
aphilosopher may be expected to know something of the history of his 
own subject and of others adjacent to it, but this knowledge is not the 
thing he wants to, and ought to, impart. He wants to teach people, 
not the “‘ philosophy of their own subject,” but to philosophise. 
But the proposal so far outlined (so the objector may continue) stands 
incomplete opposition to this way of regarding philosophy: instead 
itis likely to inculcate something which philosophers should be the 
first to deplore—a belief on the student’s part that he has mastered 
the “‘ philosophical background ” of his subject, which will mean 
that he has a dilettante smattering of philosophical jargon and an 
unwarranted confidence in discoursing on the relations of his own 
subject to other parts of knowledge. I acknowledge the force of this 
riticism, but to admit this is not to condemn the history of ideas as a 
teaching subject. Moreover, the ‘‘ philosophy of one’s own subject ” 
\is intended to provide only the starting-point, certainly not the 
“true end,” of philosophy’s contribution to other university studies. 
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Genuinely philosophical questions 

Can any more promising starting-point be suggested ? Genuine 
philosophical interest can arise only in connection with some field of 
‘study in which one has gained sufficient knowledge and proficiency 
to be intelligently puzzled by certain of its methods and presup- 
positions ; in general, no one can be a philosopher at all unless he 
has some other subject to philosophise about. Now, the suggestion 
is, that the history and anatomy of the main ideas of his own subject 
\should be presented to every honours student as a means of evoking 
in him such general philosophical interest or “ wonder” as he is 
capable of feeling and developing. What I mean, therefore, by the 
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“* philosophy of one’s own subject ”’ is a set of specifically philosophical 
questions having this peculiarity, that they are best introduced, 
because best exemplified, through the history and anatomy of the ideas 
of some particular science or branch of study. A few examples will 
make this clear. 

We all know that physics is a highly abstract subject; but the 
implications of this abstractness, in particular the question of how it 
relates to science’s comprehensiveness and truth, are philosophical, 
Now the best approach to such questions, at any rate for science 
students, would be through an examination of the different roles that 
one class of “scientifically abstract ideas,” viz. mechanical ideas, 
has played in the history of science. This examination would 
provide the best possible corrective of two very common and 
dangerous errors: the belief that mechanical ideas are peculiarly 
ultimate (that all natural phenomena are ultimately “‘ only mechan- 
isms ’’); and the belief that, because scientific knowledge is abstract 
it is therefore blind to non-mechanical aspects of nature and cannot 
help us to understand these. 

Specifically philosophical questions of no less importance arise 
from the field of historical studies, the most obvious being the question 
of ‘‘ pattern or no pattern” in history. Historians are deeply divided 
on this issue ; and philosophers, it must be confessed, have devoted 
to it nothing like the skill and care they have applied to problems in 
the philosophy of science. Again, this issue ties up with some of the 
sharpest political cleavages of to-day. But this is no reason why the 
intelligent history student should be left to his own devices on this 
baffling problem—or rather be left to be buffeted by propagandist 
voices from one side or the other. Some simple examples of the 
different senses in which we speak of laws, and of the discovery and 
use of laws, in the physical sciences—together with firm warnings 
against the use of specious analogies as between history and physical 
science—would perhaps be the main aid a philosopher could give to 
history students engaged in discussing whether casual laws determine 
particular historical events, or long-term trends in history, or the 
relations between such long-term trends. But, in the main, these 
questions must be analysed and discussed in terms of materials and 
activities with which every student of history is familiar ; and theit 
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solution is likely to come, not from any philosopher’s flash of insight, 
but from a continuous effort of honest reflection by groups and 
generations of historians, determined to understand just what they 
are doing. 

In the field of modern European literature a number of specifically 
philosophical questions, which must force themselves on the student’s 
attention, centre on the celebrated doctrine that art, and perhaps in 
particular poetry, ‘“‘is imagination.” Probably most philosophers 
of to-day would agree that this doctrine, as developed by Vico, 
Coleridge and others, confuses a number of distinct questions, some 
psychological, some logical, and some relating to the peculiar kind of 
value that belongs to works and processes of imagination. On the 
other hand, the doctrine has helped literary critics for a century and 
more to achieve some of their finest appreciative insights, and many 
gifted teachers of literature and criticism are able to impart to their 
students a genuine feeling for what is valuable in it. The need for 
co-operation between those who possess the relatively negative gift 
for logical distinction and clarification, and those who possess the more 
positive gift of cultivating and informing artistic taste and judgment, 
is here so obvious that it needs no further elaboration. 

These examples—and others could have been taken quite as easily 
from the fields of language studies, of mathematics, and of the 
biological and social sciences—should suffice to make good my claim 
that the “ philosophy of one’s own subject” can provide an excellent 
starting-point for reflection and discussion of genuinely, or quite 
specifically philosophical problems; and to refute the charge that 
my proposal would serve simply to encourage a cheap philosophical 
dilettantism. I now want to consider how such initial interest in the 
philosophy of a student’s own subject can best be generalised or 
directed so as to assist his thinking on wider philosophical problems. 


Wider philosophical problems 

This is very much a matter for individual teachers of philosophy, 
and different methods will be appropriate to different starting points. 
I will therefore select one particular direction of philosophical 
interest which my proposal may seem rather surprisingly to have 
neglected. This is moral philosophy. Some people will no doubt 
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claim that this is the one part of philosophy in which every layman is 
naturally interested, and the one part of philosophy with regard to 
which my proposal—that philosophy should start with the philosophy 
of one’s own subject—is either unworkable or otiose. I am, however, 
very doubtful whether many students of undergraduate age find the 
problems of moral philosophy interesting—especially as presented 
by contemporary moral philosophers. Interest in the problems of 
moral philosophy is something very different from interest in, even 
an intense pre-occupation with, immediate moral issues: and, in 
general a specifically philosophical interest in moral problems is not 
likely to arise until a student’s philosophical bent has been exercised 
on other issues, which are more easily seen in perspective and are not 
so intimately and confusingly part of himself as is his own moral 
self-responsibility. Nevertheless I think that certain moral issues, 
and moral issues about which it is fairly easy to philosophise, can arise 
quite naturally from the philosophy of one’s own subject, whatever 
that subject may be. It is, for instance, difficult to believe that any 
natural science student, who has begun to reflect on his own scientific 
practice, will long remain deaf to the conflicting voices that tell him 
why science must be “ harnessed ”’ to social needs, or why, on the 
other hand, it must remain ‘“‘ pure” ; why it must be “ planned ” or 
remain “unplanned,” and so on. That behind this controversy 
there lie moral considerations of the first importance, should have 
become an ethical platitude ; but in fact how many students of moral 
philosophy so much as hear such issues mentioned in the lectures 
they attend ? 


Some conclusions 

I have tried to sketch out a proposal on which every university 
honours student would, if possible, be given an introduction to 
philosophy in the form of “philosophy of his own subject.” 
Assuming that this proposal is acceptable in principle, then two 
practical questions have to be faced : (1) Is it suggested that ancillary 
philosophical courses, such as are run in most provincial universities 
for undergraduate students in their first and second years, should be 
abandoned? (2) Is it suggested that honours courses in “ pure 
philosophy ” should be abandoned, or, at least, that students of 
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undergraduate age should be discouraged from taking them ? 

With regard to the first question, I am very doubtful about the 
philosophical value of ancillary, or very elementary, courses in 
philosophy. Such courses can, however, have a general cultural 
value. In particular, elementary courses in logic, pure and applied, 
and an introduction to some of the great masterpieces of philosophical 
literature—The Republic or The Leviathan for example—could no 
doubt be justified in this way. But such ancillary courses should be 
planned, and alternatives offered, to suit the different requirements 
(different combinations of non-philosophical subjects) of different 
students. In other words, they should be explicitly ancillary to the 
student’s general university education. 

With regard to the second question, the guiding principle of my 
argument—that philosophy is best introduced in intimate relation to 
a subject of which the student has already some mastery—seems to 
require that no student at the undergraduate stage should be 
encouraged to make philosophy his sole subject of study. There may, 
however, be exceptions to this conclusion, especially if more students 
of mature age should in future engage in undergraduate studies. 
With those, therefore, who maintain that courses in pure philosophy 
should always be available for the few (if necessary the very few) 
undergraduate students who will opt for them, I have no quarrel. 
But what I do urge, in the light of contemporary facts—the number of 
honours students in pure philosophy to be found, and likely in future 
to be found, in any British university—is that philosophy departments 
should cease to consider such courses as their principal educational 
field and duty. On my proposal, joint honours courses with certain 
other arts departments (most obviously English, History and 
Economics) and special contributory courses would become the 
primary contribution of philosophical departments to university 
studies. And this, I would like to emphasise, is not a device for 
saving philosophers’ faces—or jobs—in a phase of philosophic 
retreat: I put forward my proposal as part of a philosophic advance 
aimed at giving something of all that philosophy has to give to a wider 
range of intelligent undergraduate students. 
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MODERN GREATS 
By T. D. WELDON 


University Lecturer in Philosophy, University of Oxford. 


I agree entirely with Mr. Gallie’s conclusion that it is practicable 
and desirable to combine philosophical studies with other subjects 
in both arts and scientific courses. Possibly it may be of some 
interest to those who are thinking along these lines to consider the 
experience which has been gained during some twenty years develop- 
ment at Oxford of Modern Greats, officially styled the Final Honour 
School of Philosophy, Politics and Economics, or P.P.E. 


Past history 

The School has inevitably been much influenced both for good and 
ill by its inheritance from Literae Humaniores (Greats). It has special 
problems of its own both theoretical and practical, and now that it is 
starting in earnest again after an almost complete break during the war 
period, it is reasonable to attempt some estimate of its aims and 
problems. In particular it is worth inquiring whether the 
combination of philosophy with two other branches of study which it 
sets out to accomplish is educationally sound. 

Greats is a two branched School. It comprises Philosophy (of 
which not less than a third is Greek philosophy) and Ancient History. 
Most people would probably agree that it was at its best when Ancient 
History was a compact study relying mainly on written sources for its 
evidence, and when Philosophy had not yet been disturbed by the 
intrusion of modern logic and philosophical analysis. It is now 
decidedly unmanageable and suffers from most if not all of the 
complaints which will shortly be discussed in connection with 
Modern Greats. ‘The crucial and most controversial point about the 
latter has always been its three branched character. Every candidate 
must offer at least two papers in each of the three branches. He must 
also take two further subjects of a more specialised type which may 
but need not be concentrated on a single branch. Hence the usual 
distribution of papers is, for example, two papers each in Philosophy 
and Politics, four papers in Economics ; but two papers in Philosophy 
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and three each in Politics and Economics is not unusual. It should 
be noted that the six common subject papers are the same for all 
candidates so that the student who offers four papers in Economics is 
required to deal with the same papers on General Philosophy and 
Moral and Political Philosophy as the candidate who takes two 
philosophical further subjects. 

This arrangement is to some extent the result of deliberate policy 
and to some extent the consequence of the historical situation at the 
time when the School was inaugurated. It was a compromise 
between those who wanted a full Final Honour School in Economics 
and those who held that something comparable to Greats was needed 
for the benefit of students whose interests and previous education 
turned their attention to European civilisation in the nineteenth 
century rather than to the earlier civilisation of the Mediterranean 
basin. Asa result there has been, and still is some conflict of opinion 
between the Modern Greats school of thought which considers that 
the School contains too much economic theory and too little history, 
and the Economists who think that the time available for the study of 
their subject is inadequate. 


Specialist versus humanist 

Before this point can be considered a more general difficulty, on 
the solution of which in the end it depends, must be taken into 
account. § Modern Greats like other Final Honour Schools has never 
been quite clear as to what it is trying to do. On the one hand it is 
attempting to train specialists especially in economic theory and 
political institutions ; and ‘ specialists’ means essentially ‘ academic 
specialists ’, men whose researches will advance these subjects and 
who will themselves become tutors and professors in them. This 
entails vigorous training in research technique and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the best work which is actually being done by contemporary 
authorities. It is analytical rather than historical, and those who 
concentrate their attention on it naturally deplore the amount of 
energy which their pupils are required to devote to other branches of 
study and even to immoderate wanderings within a single branch. 
‘Time is short ’, they say, ‘ and we cannot get enough solid training in 
statistical method into it to qualify a man to undertake research work if 
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he is largely occupied in irrelevant excursions into philosophy, 
political history and the errors of the classical economists.’ 


On the other hand we have the Humanists. ‘Only a small 
proportion of the men taking the School are going to be professionals, 
they urge, ‘ and it is educationally unsound to consider their interests 
to the detriment of the many who are going into business, the Civil 
Service or other professions. ‘These men need what Greats used to 
provide, the comprehensive study of a civilisation as a whole. _ In this, 
whatever Marxists may say to the contrary, economic considerations 
are only one factor. ‘They are not the whole truth and we distort 
the outlook of future administrators ~ politicians if we permit 
or even encourage them to think that it is.’ 


In the long run this disjunction between the claims of specialists 
and non-specialists is a false one ; but its practical importance for the 
moment is considerable and should not be overlooked. In Oxford at 
any rate it has been exaggerated by excessive concentration on the 
Final Honours School as the only really important factor in education 
as far as the Humanities are concerned. We have, indeed, awarded 
so-called ‘“‘ Advanced Degrees ”’, the D.Phil. and the B.Litt., but we 
have attached no serious weight to them. ‘They have never been 
considered as essential or even useful qualifications for college 
tutorships. 


The consequence has been that any professor or tutor who wanted 
to expound the results of his own work had perforce to expound them 
to undergraduates reading for Final Honour Schools. But under- 
graduates with few exceptions do not attend lectures or classes which 
have no cash value. They not unreasonably expect to be remunerated 
for their trouble by a good chance of a question in Schools; and 
nobody who knows the facts will deny that this has led to constant 
pressure for increased specialisation and to a progressive weighting 
of Modern Greats as well as of other Schools in favour of professional 
training and against a more general education. This is clearly 
most unsatisfactory. Whatever we may think about the need for 
specialist training in universities, the ground for advocating it should 
not be the very natural desire of existing specialists to attract intelligent 
audiences. 


—_ a ee 2 ek 6a 
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This trouble which, although it was generally felt, was especially 
prevalent in Modern Greats, has now we hope been cured. The 
university, after some doubts and hesitations on the part of the 
worshippers of the Final Honour School, has at length established a 
genuine post graduate degree, the B.Phil., which can be taken in 
one or two years after the B.A. and will deliberately cater for the 
requirements of those who aim at becoming academic specialists. 
There will be properly organised classes and seminars, and students are 
restricted to one branch of study, that is, either Philosophy or Politics 
or Economics. Specialisation within the branch selected will not be 
entirely unrestricted, since candidates are required to offer papers 
which show that their acquaintance with the subject as a whole is up 
to a high standard, but practically any special subject is legitimate. 

This provision enables the case of the specialist versus the humanist 
in the final honour School to be discussed on its merits without 
the disturbing thought of professors in search of worthy disciples. 
Without it I am inclined to think that any attempts to extend 
undergraduate courses beyond the limits of a single branch of study 


somewhat narrowly interpreted are doomed to frustration ; and this 


reflection is by no means confined to arts courses. 


Are three subjects justified ? 

We may now consider more specifically the claim of Modern Greats 
to exist as a three branched School, and perhaps the best approach to 
this question is by way of the leading proposals for changing it. The 
obvious possibilities are either (a) to cut one branch out completely, 
supporters of this course being divided into (i) those who favour 
dropping Philosophy and having a School of Politics and Economics, 
(ii) those who, with Greats in mind, would make it Philosophy and 
Politics and encourage the economists to start a new School of their 
own: or (b) to allow candidates to opt for any two branches of the 
existing School and drop the third. Of these (b) was originally the 
more popular, largely on the assumption that its adoption would in 
practice produce (a) (i). No-one in his senses, it was felt, would 
study philosophy unless he were compelled to do so. Subsequent 
experience has modified this faith considerably by making it clear that 
things would not necessarily turn out in that way. There are good 
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empirical grounds for supposing that a high proportion of the best 
candidates other than those who hope to become professional 
economists would jettison Economics. This would be a great pity, 
and the possibility of it naturally predisposes reformers to (a) (i) as 
such. 

This, however, is by the way. What really matters is the main 
argument in favour of exchanging a three branched for a two branched 
school, namely that students in the former, like the nation’s generators, 
are overloaded and that the surplus load must somehow be shed. ‘The 
case is roughly this. Allowing two terms for a _ preliminary 
examination of some kind and one for revision before Schools, the 
undergraduate has only six terms and two long Vacations in which to 
accomplish his task. But to gain anything more than a superficial 
and therefore worthless acquaintance with three important branches 
of study necessarily takes longer than this. The Greats man does 
only six papers, three in Philosophy and three in Ancient History in 
the same period of time. His course involves going to a tutor in 
each of these branches once a week during term so that he gets 
24 hours private tuition a year both in Philosophy and in Ancient 
History. This it is claimed is the bare minimum into which worth- 
while instruction on two important subjects can be compressed. Hence 
either the subjects in Modern Greats are not important, or the 
instruction given in them is not worthwhile, or both. 

I have quoted this argument in the form in which it is commonly 
advanced by tutors in Greats because this is the variety which I hear 
most frequently. Mutatis mutandis it is put forward by representatives 
of other arts faculties and is not infrequently heard within the 
Modern Greats School. It is simple and, I think, fallacious, but it is 
sufficiently important and widespread to deserve serious consideration. 
In dealing with it I shall assume without discussion that if Modern 
Greats as a three branched School is overloaded, then it is inevitable 
that Philosophy should be the subject excluded from it to reduce the 
load. Whatever may be the situation as regards earlier civilisations, 
it simply makes no sense to attempt to divorce politics from economics 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Economic theory is 
meaningless in abstraction from economic organisation, and the latter 
cannot be studied without considerable knowledge of political 
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institutions and history. Without Philosophy, Politics and Economics 
are in my opinion seriously weakened, but they are not nonsense. So 
we reach the questions, ‘ Is it necessary or desirable that a study of 
philosophy should be superimposed on that of politics and economics, 
and, if so, can this be done without overloading the student?’ I 
believe that the answer to these questions is an emphatic affirmative 
andI will try to justify this view. 


Value of philosophy 

Many doubts as to the value of philosophy both for the aspiring 
specialist in other subjects, and for the undergraduate, who wants an 
education to qualify him for a professional or business career, spring 
from an out-dated but persistent view of what modern philosophy 
is about. Systems of metaphysics are indeed a most unprofitable 
study except for professional philosophers with antiquarian tastes ; 
but they are not the side of philosophical inquiry with which any 
student of politics and economics needs to concern himself. What 
he is or should be vitally interested in are problems as to the nature 
of evidence, and it is these which are also the primary concern of 
many philosophers. This, of course, is a controversial statement 
and it is impossible within the limits of this article to give more than a 
condensed and dogmatic statement of the issues involved. ‘They are 
fully discussed in standard works on the subject. 

Since the days of Aristotle, it has been generally recognised that 
different kinds of evidence are relevant to different kinds of inquiry. 
“Proof ” is not the same process to a lawyer as it is to a mathematician. 
It is only within the last half-century, however, that this fact and its 
implications have been given the attention which they deserve. Even 
in the exact sciences confusions have frequently arisen, and still 
sometimes arise from a failure to inquire whether a particular 
proposition or law is deduced from definitions assumed at the start 
or whether it is founded on observation of empirical facts. Sometimes 
the question can be answered as soon as it is formulated, but this is 
by no means invariably the case. Frequently nothing but careful 
analysis can establish the correct answer. 

Now it will not be disputed that the classical exponents both of 
economic and political theory proceeded almost entirely by deduction 
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from definitions which purported to be empirically grounded bu} 
which were in fact very arbitrarily framed. Some indeed wer 
sufficiently closely related to observable data to lead to conclusion 
more or less in accordance with experience ; others were less fortunate, 
Admittedly this situation has now altered. Officially at any rate 
statistical method has replaced deduction throughout the Social 
Sciences. ‘This, however, does not remove the possibility of confusing 
different types of evidence with one another. It merely makes such 
confusion, when it does occur, considerably harder to detect. Indeed 
the statistical approach is by no means as completely empirical as it 
sometimes believes itself to be. We cannot, if we are wise, avoid 
asking ‘ What exactly is the value of statistical evidence on sociological 
problems ? Is it comparable with the value of evidence collected by 
the same method {if it zs the same method) in the physical and 
biological sciences ? ’ 

This leads toa further consideration. It is now well known that 
the structure and rules of language exercise a powerful and generally 
unobserved influence on the direction and nature of our thinking, 
They suggest definitions which are only too likely to be accepted 
uncritically as truths about matters of fact. Many of the metaphysical 
puzzles which were the bane of physics, biology and psychology 
from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century and which still have 
their devotees, can be proved to have arisen from assumptions derived 
from linguistic usage. Neither economics nor politics is immune 
to this complaint, but a study of logic and general scientific method 
is a reasonably safe inoculation against it, and such an inoculation 
is a necessity and not merely a luxury for the specialist as well as for 
the general student. Propagandists have at least a sound empirical 
knowledge of how to use the wrong kind of evidence to support 
their case and also of how to make a definition look like a description. 

The popular fallacy about philosophy, then, is the belief that it 
constitutes a separate body of doctrine with a separate subject matter 
of its own. In fact, however, the problem is not that of studying 
a third subject connected only arbitrarily with the other two ; it is that 
of studying politics and economics in the most efficient way. 
Admittedly some of those who have pontificated and who still 
pontificate about philosophy do not share this view, but believe that 
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they are acquainted with some esoteric and unscientific method of 
acquiring knowledge superior to that employed by less privileged 
investigators. This belief is irrelevant to the present discussion. 
The function of philosophy in Modern Greats is to encourage an 
analytical inquiry into the methodological and linguistic problems 
which are involved in scientific procedure in general and in that 
of the Social Sciences in particular. This need not entail any very 
burdensome commitment either in reading or in tutorial work, and 
it is not difficult to keep it going by occasional classes and lectures 
(which are not very time-consuming) in terms during which tutorial 
work is being done in the other two branches of the School. Detailed 
historical knowledge of the views of our philosophical ancestors is 
by no means essential, since the development of discovery by scientific 
methods and not the progress of metaphysical system-building is 
what matters. 


Practical difficulties 

I hold, therefore, that Modern Greats as a three branched School 
is sound in principle and that it is a better education than any two 
branched alternative would be. Any complaint as to overloading 
should disappear if the B.Phil. is sensibly used and if the scope and 
function of philosophy is properly understood: but I certainly do 
not claim that the School as it has actually been administered and 
taught in Oxford is a perfect instance of what such a course of study 
ought to be and is capable of becoming. Apart from the well-founded 
charge of excessive and premature specialisation, which we hope will 
now disappear, it is certainly true that the teaching of the three 
branches, especially in the opening stages, is not always as closely 
integrated as it should be. Many of those who have taken the School 
might find it difficult to recognise my account of philosophy as a 
description of what they actually studied under that name. 


It would be unprofitable to discuss the explanation of this weakness 
in detail. Essentially the difficulty has been one of man-power 
in the teaching staff, and this is a point which should be borne in mind 
when the possibility of introducing similar courses elsewhere is under 
consideration. Originally all teaching for Modern Greats both in 
Philosophy and in Politics and some in Economics had to be provided 
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by existing college tutors as a side-line to their main job, which was 
that of teaching for Greats and Modern History. As they were 
already fully occupied, they had no alternative to providing the 
Modern Greats student with such portions of their existing courses as 
were more or less relevant to the syllabus of the new School and leaving 
him to make the best he could of it. Hence it was inevitable that 
instruction should tend to fall into three water-tight compartments 
and that the essential unity of the School should be destroyed or at 
least obscured. ‘This situation has now been partially relieved by the 
gradual emergence of tutors whose sole or chief interest, as far as 
teaching is concerned, is confined to Modern Greats, but it is regret- 
tably true that for some undergraduates ‘ philosophy ’ still means, ‘a 
nodding acquaintance with theories of knowledge popular in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but now generally discredited, 
plus a little enquiry into the nature of pleasure and moral obligation’. 
These really have very little to do with economic theory or political 
institutions, nor do most students find them interesting in themselves. 
At best they are a useful introduction to modern philosophical 
problems ; but the function of an introduction is to introduce some- 
body to something, and in this case what that something is frequently 
remains obscure to the end. This, however, is not a valid criticism 
of philosophy as a subject of study. 

The practical need for Modern Greats to adapt itself to the teaching 
resources of other Schools is responsible for another weakness in its 
present structure. The historical periods, on which attention is 
focussed in the three branches, are not identical and in some papers 
they are fartoolong. The ideal Modern Greats would, in my opinion, 
be far more restricted in the extent though not in the quality of its 
historical requirements than is the case at Oxford. I should be quite 
happy to have it concentrated on philosophical and political develop- 
ments since 1900. This does not mean that everything prior to that 
date could be ignored, but simply that such events should form the 
background of the School and not the substance of it. Locke and 
Hume are still very good reading and their views deserve considerable 
respect ; but they are an introduction to and not a substitute for the 
works of Bertrand Russell. I think, too, that the aim of this particular 
School should be to concentrate on the kind of evidence which can 
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profitably be used in probable predictions of the future rather than 
on that which is relevant to the establishment of true propositions 
about the past. There are plenty of other Schools whose concern 
is primarily with the latter. 

My conclusion then is that philosophy is an essential element in the 
serious study of politics and economics, as it also is of the study of 
other sciences ; and I would emphasise more than Mr. Gallie does 
that the aim of prescribing it is not to impart ‘ culture’ or general 
background, but to make both specialists and general students more 
competent to carry out their own work than they would be without it. 
Whether it has this effect or not will be judged by the success of its 
products in competition with those educated on different lines, and I 
see no reason to be afraid of this empirical test. 
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THE SCOTTISH APPROACH TO THE 
TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY’ 


By C. A. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Philosophy at Bangor 1932-38, Professor of Logic at 
Glasgow 1938—. Author of ‘‘ Scepticism and Construction” 


The assumption underlying the editorial invitation to write this 
article is, I think, that there exists in the Scottish universities a 
certain common and traditional approach to the teaching of philosophy. 
With this assumption I agree. There is not, indeed, any particular 
set of philosophical ideas which Scottish teachers have a common 
disposition to favour. Nor is there anything at all distinctive about 
the subject-matter of Scottish philosophical curricula—about the 
texts and topics to which special attention is devoted. But there isa 
common and traditional character in the formal organisation of 
philosophical studies, and in the methods of instruction consequent 
upon that organisation. It is here we must look, I think, for whatever 
is truly typical of a Scottish philosophical education. 

There cannot be much doubt that the key factor in the Scottish 
situation is the privileged place accorded to philosophy in the course 
for the ordinary M.A. In order to qualify for this degree—a ‘ first 
degree’ in Scotland—it is necessary in Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
Edinburgh (?) to obtain a pass either in Logic (*) or in Moral 
Philosophy. ‘This involves a one-year course, consisting normally of 
three to four lectures a week plus seminar instruction. In St. 
Andrews the requirement is at present Logic or Mathematics. But 
since only some 5% of students select mathematics, and since St. 
Andrews honours students share with ordinary students the 





(?) I wish to acknowledge gratefully the kindness of heads of philosophy departments 
of the other Scottish universities in answering very fully and helpfully a questionnaire 
which I ventured to inflict upon them. 


(?) Observing here (as elsewhere) the historical order. After St. Andrews (1411) 
come Glasgow (1450), Aberdeen (1494), Edinburgh (1582). 


(*) Nomenclature varies for this department. Whatever the name, it always includes 
in fact logic, epistemology, metaphysics, and history of philosophy, and may include 
some psychology. Moral philosophy normally includes a good measure of political 
philosophy. 
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obligation to pass the ‘ General Examination’ in one of these two 
subjects, the proportion of arts students who take philosophy is 
probably not smaller but larger in St. Andrews than elsewhere in 
Scotland. 


Compulsory philosophy 

That ‘ compulsory philosophy,’ however natural in mediaeval and 
early modern times, should have survived in the Scottish universities 
into the middle of the 20th century, withstanding the challenge of the 
host of new subjects which now justly claim recognition within the 
arts curriculum, may seem to many a somewhat singular state of 
affairs. It is certainly a state of affairs which has had, and continues 
to have, far-reaching effects upon the cultural life of the country. 
More to our present purpose, however, is the influence it exerts upon 
the character of Scottish philosophical teaching. 

Compulsory philosophy means, in the first place, very large—even 
vast—first-year classes. In the present session there are in Glasgow 
320 enrolments in Moral Philosophy, 180 in Logic. Edinburgh is 
little behind, with 185 and 270, and even in the less populous 
universities of St. Andrews (50 and 130) and Aberdeen (89 and 75) 
the numbers are still large enough to set difficult problems. What the 
future has in store it is hard to predict, but there seems little reason 
to expect any marked diminution. On the other hand, it is fairly 
certain that enrolments will never again be permitted to reach the 
level of the peak years between the wars, when in Glasgow the 500 
mark was topped on occasion both in Moral Philosophy and in Logic. 

Now to this formidable numerical situation the manner and method 
of teaching must obviously be adapted : and we need look no further 
for the explanation of one very characteristic, and very widely 
criticised, feature of Scottish teaching—the dominating place of the 
lecture. Given numbers like these, ‘mass methods’ are virtually 
unavoidable. A tutorial system designed to meet effectively the needs 
\ of some hundreds of pupils would call for a staff of tutors, and a supply 
of suitable rooms, far in excess of anything that is practicable for a 
Scottish university under present or immediately foreseeable 
circumstances. Some early expansion in these respects may 
teasonably be expected in Scotland. Indeed, it has already begun. 
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But what would be needed for a thorough application of the tutorial 
method would be not so much expansion as multiplication— 
multiplication by about three. This is just not practical politics, if 
only because such a claim by the philosophers could hardly fail to 
evoke corresponding claims from other quarters. 

It must be frankly admitted, then, that the ‘ pass’ student in 
Scotland, particularly in the larger universities, gets very little 
tutorial instruction. Seminars are common, but individual tuition 
is, on the whole, reserved for senior students ; for those ‘ doubling’ 
in philosophy for the ordinary M.A., and for those proceeding to 
honours either in ‘ pure philosophy ’ (Logic and Moral Philosophy) 
or in philosophy combined with some other permitted subject.(!) 
The number of such students is not large(?)—partly because the 
‘career value’ of philosophy is speculative, but much more because 
so many of the ablest arts students have already in their first year more 
or less committed themselves to honours in some subject at which 
they excelled at school.(*) There is no difficulty about providing the 
honours student with ample opportunities for oral discussion. 


Philosophy for the pass student 

But what of the Ordinary class ? Are the mass methods so widely 
employed there capable of achieving anything that deserves to be 
called an education in philosophy? Is not the tutorial a quite 
indispensable instrument ? This seems to me to be an issue of the 
utmost importance, and I think no apology is needed for devoting a 
large part of this paper to its discussion. For if ‘ mass methods’ 
can succeed, there is surely a very great deal to be said for applying 
elsewhere the Scottish practice of compulsory philosophy? 
Philosophers, at any rate, may be expected to agree—as educated 
public opinion in Scotland agrees—that even one session of sound 
philosophical training has so liberating and liberalising an effect upon 
the mind that the more students who can be induced to avail 





(1) Permitted combinations are numerous, and vary as between universities. _In my 
experience much the most satisfactory combination has been philosophy with English 
Literature. 

(?) This session in Glasgow Honours students (Senior and Junior) number 13- 
about normal for peace-time. In the other universities the numbers seem roughly 
proportional. 


(*) There is a most vexatious problem here to which I wish I knew the answer. 
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themselves of it the better. But by no means all philosophers would 
agree that a sound philosophical training is possible where there is 
little or no personal contact between teacher and pupil. Not a few 
would maintain that if compulsory philosophy entails mass methods 
of instruction, compulsory philosophy should go. 

Those who take the latter view, however, have some rather hard 
facts to get over. The hardest of all is that in the past a non-tutorial 
Scottish system did ‘ deliver the goods.’ This seems undeniable, even 
if one adopts the criterion which might be expected to tell most hardly 
against a non-tutorial system—the output of professional philosophers. 
One recalls, for example, the almost legendary export of professional 
philosophers from the Clyde during the successive tenures by Edward 
Caird and Henry Jones of the Glasgow Moral Philosophy Chair 
(1866-1922). And if one adopts what perhaps most of us would 
regard as a more satisfactory criterion of success, viz., influence upon 
the ordinary run of students, the verdict must, I think be more 
favourable still. No one who has come much into contact with the 
older graduates of Scottish universities will need to be told how 
frequent are the allusions to their year of philosophy, under one or 
other of the notable teachers who have graced the Scottish Chairs,(*) 
as the most stimulating and memorable of their university experiences, 
often, indeed, a veritable turning-point in their intellectual lives. 

It is possible, of course, to argue that the genius of a teacher can 
triumph over even the worst of systems. But I do not think this line 
of explanation will do here. My impression is that the past success 
of the Scottish system has been far too uniform. However, the 
personal impressions of an interested party will rightly carry no great 
weight, and it is time we sought the help of more abstract 
considerations. Is there any real reason why the system should not 
succeed ? Let us list briefly the main objectives of a ‘ basic training ’ 
in philosophy, and then glance at the Scottish system in relation to 
these objectives. 


Main objectives 
Fortunately there is fairly general agreement about what one should 





(') _ The present writer must have met dozens of Edinburgh graduates who speak of 
sitting under Andrew and James Seth with the same fervour as Glasgow graduates do 
of sitting under Caird, Adamson and Jones. 
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aim at in elementary philosophical education. One wants the pupil 
by the end of his first year (1) to understand what the enterprise of 
philosophy essentially is, and to feel a genuine intellectual excitement 
about the issues it raises: (2) to know something of the chief 
competing theories about the key problems of philosophy : (3) to have 
made first-hand acquaintance with a few of the works of the great 
masters of philosophy : and (4) to have himself undertaken some stiff 
adventures in independent philosophical thinking. 

Why should not all of these objectives be satisfactorily achieved on 
the non-tutorial Scottish system? (2) and (3) present no difficulty. 
They are normally dealt with everywhere by formal lecture-courses 
and ‘ prescribed reading’ respectively. On (4) the Scottish system 
seems to me exceptionally strong, in virtue of the prominent place it 
assigns to the ‘ long essay.’ ‘The student is expected to produce, three 
or four times in the year, a substantial piece of work on some 
fundamental topic, and he is encouraged to devote to it several weeks 
of concentrated reflection. I suspect that it may be about (1) that 
the critic feels especially sceptical, perhaps because his own experience 
of lecturers has been unfortunate. I can only reply that, in my 
opinion, the lecturer who cannot excite a reasonably intelligent 
first-year class about philosophical issues either doesn’t know his 
subject, or—more probably—doesn’t believe in it, or—most probable 
of all—hasn’t studied the art of imparting it. Reading notes ina 
mumbling monotone at dictation speed will admittedly excite no one. 
But that is not a lecture. 


Value of tutorials 

It seems to me, then, that there is no intrinsic reason why the 
Scottish system should not give good results, even without the support 
of men of genius on the rostrum. It might, of course, be a better 
system still if it could provide adequately for tutorial instruction. 
I have not so far discussed that. But let us not forget the practical 
cost of such betterment—the drastic reduction in the number of 
students who can be offered a course in philosophy. It is a heavy 
price to pay ; or so at least it must seem to those who, like the present 
writer, believe in the incomparable value ofa philosophical training, 
even for (perhaps especially for) the student who dislikes it, in 
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broadening the mental horizon, inculcating habits of critical and 
exact thought, and promoting a spirit of intellectual toleration. 

Whether or not the price will seem too heavy must depend mainly 
upon how important one thinks tutorials to be for the first-year 
student. On this matter I must confess that I have come to hold 
somewhat heretical opinions. The value of tutorials for the senior 
philosophy student is immense : for the elementary student, I suggest, 
much more questionable. My doubts relate most strongly, however— 
though not solely—to students North of the Border. A tutorial is 
very little good if the pupil cannot be induced to ‘ open up,’ and the 
Scottish student, naturally more taciturn than his Southern counter- 
part, is notoriously reluctant to break silence if he feels unsure of 
himself. If he feels his mind to be desperately unclear, so unclear 
that he cannot even formulate his difficulties coherently, he is apt not 
merely to dislike but to resent a situation in which he must say 
something, if only to relieve an embarrassing tension. Glibness of 
tongue is not, of course, unknown even in Scotland. But it is seldom 
an attribute of promising young philosophers. 

Now it is surely seriously doubtful whether it is a good thing for a 
student to be virtually obliged to talk philosophy before he feels ready 
todo so? The less strong-minded may succumb to the temptation 
to make mere debating-points—and it is a thin line between this 
corrupting practice and the vicious habit of being satisfied to make 
mere debating-points. Of course, where the student wishes to talk, 
itis quite another matter. ‘The class ought to be told that the teacher 
will gladly arrange to meet individually any student who wants to 
discuss his difficulties with him. Whether more than this is 
desirable I must take leave to doubt. I cannot help feeling that far 
too little reflection has been given to the possible ill effects of tutorials 
in the way of weakening intellectual integrity by the encouragement 
of premature speech. 


Value of essays 

My last hope of forgiveness will, I fear, vanish when I say that I 
think even less well of the ‘‘ weekly essay’ upon which the tutorial 
system is so often made to hinge.(+) Indeed, I count it an appreciable 





(‘) I had better make it very clear that the views expressed in this paper are not 
offered as representative of anyone but myself. Some of my Scottish colleagues 
would probably dissent from my opinion on the merits of the tutorial and the short 
essay, 
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advantage of the Scottish system that, being non-tutorial, it offers 
little temptation to the teacher to ask his pupils to bring him a 
philosophical essay in a week’s time. No doubt in the few days which 
the pupil is able to spare for such compositions it is quite possible for 
him to produce a passable descriptive sketch of a particular position 
of a particular philosopher. But a tutor would certainly not want to 
limit himself to setting themes of that sort. On the more usual sort 
of theme, which calls, at the least, for a critical judgment upon many 
competing hypotheses, it is hard to see how the essay can fail to be 
thin and superficial—superficial not merely absolutely, but relatively 
to the pupil’s capacity. How can the pupil really wrestle with his 
problem, think it out to the full limit of his powers ? Little wonder 
if (as everyone knows) many pupils take their weekly essay pretty 
light-heartedly, and if the less keen among them are satisfied to 
concoct something just good enough to pass muster. It is, of course, 
a useful accomplishment to be able to marshal rapidly even rather 
commonplace ideas, and to express them with facility in tolerable if 
undistinguished prose. So much merit the weekly essay must be 
allowed. But it seems to me that from the point of view of an 
education in philosophy, as distinct from an education in high-class 
journalism, this is a poor gain to set against the formation of a habit 
of arresting one’s thinking long before its natural termination— 
probably, indeed, just when it begins to get really difficult. 

The ‘ long essay,’ on the other hand, seems to me to be, of all the 
instruments of philosophical education, at once the most rewarding 
to the student and the most diagnostic to the teacher. ‘The student 
is encouraged by every circumstance to take his task very seriously 
indeed, and to push his thinking to the deepest philosophical level 
he is capable of reaching. He learns at first hand, and probably for 
the first time, what philosophical meditation really is. The experience 
will probably be a gruelling one, with the intellectual muscles 
maintained at full stretch over a long period. But, as many Scottish- 
trained philosophers have testified, it is very often the period of 
philosophic growth, in which the pupil may well add whole cubits to 
his philosophical stature. As for the teacher’s angle, I have yet to 
meet the teacher familiar with this type of exercise who does not 
regard it as incomparably the surest guide to a student’s philosophical 
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promise. After all, what matters in a philosopher is not how fast 
he can think, but how far he can think. And that is what the long 
essay tells us. We must all have known many able students who 
habitually did themselves scant justice in examinations ; and many 
able students from whose monosyllabic stammerings in tutorials only 
a teacher with telepathic gifts could discern the authentic gleam. 
But if a student does not succeed in disclosing philosophical abilities 
in an essay to whose construction he has devoted several weeks, it is 
pretty safe to conclude that he has no philosophic abilities to disclose. 

My allotted space is fast running out: but I must find room to 
mention one criticism of systems based on the lecture to which a good 
deal of weight is often attached. It is argued that the lecture, if not 
counteracted by plentiful tutorials, has a strongly dogmatic trend, 
lending itself to the inculcation of the lecturer’s point of view rather 
than to the impartial examination of competing theories in all their 
variety and strength. 

On this charge one remark must suffice. If a teacher of first-year 
students has an inclination to philosophical propaganda, he can indulge 
it at least as effectively in tutorials as in lectures. It seems to me 
quite unrealistic to suppose that the novice will be in a position to 
secure fair play by raising awkward questions in tutorials. Any 
practised tutor may be presumed to have considered long ago such 
objections to his theory as the elementary student can raise, and to be 
ready with answers plausible enough to silence, if not to satisfy, his 
inexperienced critic. 


Division between logic and moral philosophy 

Finally, a brief note about a feature of the Scottish set-up which, 
one knows, usually strikes the stranger as decidedly odd—the existence 
of two independent philosophy departments, Logic and Moral 
Philosophy, each with its own staff of professor and lecturers, and 
with its own ordinary, higher and honours classes. Is not 
philosophical enquiry, it may be asked, essentially a unity? And 
granted that it differentiates itself naturally into comparatively well- 
defined branches, ought not the student at least to begin (as he would 
in a science) with a survey of the whole, in the light of which 
concentration on a part can alone be fully significant ? 
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This Scottish dualism has an ancient lineage.(+) It has also very 
evident administrative convenience where the number of pass 
students is as large as it is in Scotland. Nevertheless, neither 
circumstance would, I think, have gone far to preserve it to the present 
time in all four universities if the severance were in fact anything like 
as sharp as it is in name. In actual practice there is a good deal of 
over-lap.(?) Indeed, it is probably fair to say that what the student 
gets in one department is an introduction to philosophy through the 
medium of ethics, and in the other department an introduction to 
philosophy through the medium of logic and metaphysics. ‘True, 
the moral philosophy student learns very little about particular 
metaphysical theories, and the logic student very little about particular 
ethical theories. But each does learn, I think, the one thing which, 
in this regard, it is most needful that he should learn, viz., that one’s 
moral philosophy cannot be ultimately independent of one’s view 
of the general nature of reality, and that one’s metaphysical philosophy 
cannot be adequate unless it takes serious account of the data supplied 
by moral experience. 

And is there not one positive advantage about the Scottish ‘ division 
of labour’? In philosophy as in empirical science, though to a less 
extent, increase of knowledge is compelling ‘ specialism.’ Only a 
rather exceptional philosopher could now claim a sound, up-to-date 
knowledge of all the main branches of philosophical enquiry. Yet 
it is surely very desirable that at least the head of a department should 
know enough about whatever is being taught in his department to 
exercise an intelligent over-all supervision ? I suggest that it is a not 
wholly negligible advantage of the Scottish arrangement that it does 
facilitate such supervision. 

To sum up. It is my considered opinion, after experience of 
the Scottish system as student, assistant, lecturer and professor, that 
it is essentially a sound system, standing in no need of radical reforms. 
If we who conduct its teaching do not always get the results we should 
like, we cannot, I am afraid, throw the blame on the system. 





(‘) In Glasgow it dates back to 1727. 


(*) Sometimes a great deal. The present writer recalls composing a full-length 
essay on ‘ The Nature of the Judgment’ for Sir Henry Jones’s class in moral philosophy! 
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Comments on Articles on Philosophy 


By Bertrand Russell 

I do not think the plan of approaching philosophy through the 
philosophy of one’s own subject put forward by Mr. Gallie would serve 
the purpose that, in my view, philosophy should serve in general 
education, viz., a widening of cultural outlook and a corrective of 
specialisation. What I should desire is something on the lines of 
American survey courses: during the first year a course on history 
of philosophy, during the second a course on problems of philosophy, 
both to be taken by most undergraduates. I think Mr. Gallie’s plan 
would be practically difficult, since it would involve different 
philosophy courses for each school. I think also there would be a 
great danger of glib superficiality. 

Different subjects differ in the way they touch philosophy. As 
regards history, there is history of philosophy and philosophy of 
history: the former a valuable part of history, the latter a collection 
of mutually antagonistic dogmas, all of them pretentious and harmful. 
Physics touches philosophy closely, but in ways that are very difficult, 
and beyond the capacity of most undergraduates. History of 
literature touches philosophy through aesthetics, but what is worth 
studying in this connection is historical. ‘The romantic movement, 
for example, should not be treated solely in connection with literature 
and art, but also with politics: The French Revolution, the German 
War of Liberation of 1813, and the rise of Nazism. 

agree with Mr. Gallie that very few undergraduates (perhaps none) 
should specialise in philosophy. But I think every person who has 
had a university education should know something about, for 
example, the influence of Plato on western civilisation. 


By Lord Cherwell 
Professor of Experimental Philosophy, University of Oxford 

It is surprising how many people—even highly educated people 
in other walks of life—fail to recognise that philosophical problems 
exist at all. Still fewer have any inkling of their nature. For this 
teason I think the suggestion is most opportune that an attempt should 
be made to interest university students in philosophy by showing them 
its relation to their own subject. 

Naturally this will not make philosophers of all of them. Indeed 
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many of them may come to the conclusion that philosophers are 
bound to argue in a circle and that no real advance in knowledge is 
likely along these lines. But even to reach such a conclusion a man 
must have pondered problems which usually go by default. And if 
he seeks to justify it he must learn to think more clearly and to argue 
more logically than is wont to happen. In any event, whatever 
conclusions he reaches, to realise the existence and import of questions 
which have pre-occupied some of the greatest minds in the world’s 
history must stimulate a man’s intelligence and broaden his outlook. 

I welcome particularly the proposal that there should be an 
opportunity, for these capable of doing so, to weld together the 
disciplines of natural science and philosophy. This may be fruitful 
for the physicist. It is, I am sure, absolutely vital for the philosopher, 
Before Hegel the greatest philosophers were always abreast of the 
science of their generation. It is only in the last hundred years that 
philosophers have deemed it possible to study metaphysical questions 
in the void. 

Yet in this very century the fundamental concepts, on which 
physics is based, have been revolutionised. I need not dwell on the 
electromagnetic theory of light or the electrical theory of matter. 
The ultimate indefinables are at stake. ‘The unique dichotomy of 
space and time in the description of observations was shown to be 
impossible by the Special Theory of Relativity. The @ priori validity 
of Euclidean geometry in our picture of the universe was disproved 
by the General Theory. The very possibility of describing the 
external world in terms of space and time at all has been controverted 
by the phenomena which have led up to the Quantum Theory. 
Yet philosophers go on discussing problems of metaphysics using the 
scientific ideas of Galileo and Newton. 

Nearly 25 years ago we endeavoured in Oxford to establish a joint 
school of natural science and philosophy. Unhappily this proposal 
was not accepted. I am glad that it has been revived by the 
Philosophical Faculty and will this term be considered by the 
Faculties of Natural Science. I trust that this time it will be realised. 
Unless something of this sort is put in train I fear philosophy will 
stagnate ; but if integration can be achieved I believe it will open: 
new era in metaphysics. 
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By G. D. H. Cole 
Chichele Professor of Social and Political Theory, University 
of Oxford 

I agree with Mr. Weldon in holding that Modern Greats as a 
three-branch School is well conceived and ought to be maintained, and 
I also agree largely, though not entirely, with his view concerning 
the scope of the philosophy that ought to be included in the School. 
I think, however, there is something to be said for an amendment, 
to the possibility of which he does not refer, namely, a change that 
would enable candidates not seeking first or second class honours 
to omit some of the papers so as to reduce the pressure which is 
exceptionally severe upon slow workers. I agree entirely with him 
that the establishment of the new B.Phil. degree has satisfactorily 
met the complaint that the existing School does not provide 
adequately for the training of academic specialists in the constituent 
subjects. Iam strongly opposed to any proposal either to reform the 
School, or to set up a separate undergraduate School of Economics 
alone, with the object of providing this type of specialist training 
which, I think, ought to come on top of a broad undergraduate course 
relating the three essential studies of economics, politics and 
philosophy. 

I should say even more emphatically than Mr. Weldon that the 
most serious defect in the School as it stands lies in the unduly 
compartmental teaching of it, rather than in its fundamental 
conception. I do not agree with him that this defect is being at all 
thoroughly overcome by the appointment of a larger number of tutors 
working primarily for the P.P.E. School, as unfortunately it is quite 
possible for these tutors as much as, or in some ways even more than, 
their predecessors to lack any comprehensive view of the relations 
between their own subjects and the others included in the School. 
This applies, I think, particularly to economists, whose work tends 
to be the most specialised, but it is not without application to the 
other sections of the School. The School needs to be taught largely 
by men who have themselves a wide background in all three subjects, 
and there ought to be much more provision than there actually is for 
linked courses of lectures and classes dealing with the inter-relation of 
economics, politics and philosophy. I have myself for many years 
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tried to give such courses, but have often had a sense of working almost 
alone in this most important field. 

I disagree somewhat with Mr. Weldon’s conception of the 
philosophy that needs to be included in the School. I find it 
impossible to teach political theory without a great deal of reference 
to ethics as well as to sociology and I find that for this purpose I have 
to deal to a considerable extent with the ethico-political theories of 
the great thinkers from the seventeenth century onwards. I believe 
it would seriously weaken the School if this element were left out or 
were treated solely from a political rather than a philosophical point 
of view. 

I think it should be pointed out that a part of the difficulty of the 
Modern Greats School arises from the fact that, though it is called a 
three-branch School, it has really four branches—history, which 
ranks mainly as a part of politics and economics, being in truth a 
fourth branch which is apt to get cavalier treatment on the economic 
side, but to get wrongly stressed—I do not mean over-valued—on the 
political side, because the automatic membership of a large body of 
history tutors in the politics sub-faculty tends to foster a conception 
of historical teaching for its own sake rather than as an essential 
element in political and economic teaching. In particular, this 
double pressure of history on the one side and political theory and 
institutions on the other makes the politics branch of P.P.E. 
extraordinarily difficult to arrange, and I believe there ought to be 
much more integration of historical teaching in the papers dealing 
with the specific branches of the School rather than separation between 
historical and descriptive or analytical subjects. 

These criticisms in no way detract from my very high admiration 
of the School as it stands, or from my belief that it has thoroughly 
justified itself by its works. I am not disposed to urge root and 
branch reforms in it while it is working well, because I realise that the 
fundamental problem is one of devising an integrated School which 
the teachers will know how to teach rather than of aiming at theoretical 
perfection which could not be achieved through the existing or through 
any available teaching staffs. 
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By G. C. Field 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Bristol 

I am in full agreement with Mr. Gallie’s general contention that 
philosophy should not be studied in isolation from other subjects. 
[am also in agreement with his advocacy of joint Honours Schools. 
These have been established in Bristol for many years. 

This is not, however, quite the same thing as starting with the 
“philosophy of one’s own subject.” For instance, in Classical 
Greats at Oxford, the original pattern of all joint Honours Schools, 
philosophy is studied together with ancient history. But that does 
not mean that it starts from a study of the philosophy of history. 
That would, I suppose, mean literally a study of the general nature 
of historical thinking, its methods and pre-suppositions, and its 
status as a form of knowledge. And this is not touched on, except 
perhaps occasionally and incidentally. On the other hand when we 
speak of combining philosophy and science in a joint course, we should 
probably contemplate putting the philosophical study of scientific 
thinking in the centre of the picture. 

This latter approach could, in practice, only be adopted to a very 
limited extent. No philosophers, however wide their interests, have 
the expert knowledge of all the possible subjects, which would be 
necessary to carry the study of the philosophy of them beyond the 
elementary stages. For instance, comparatively few philosophers 
have any advanced knowledge of scientific work, just as comparatively 
few scientists have much practice in philosophical thinking. On the 
other hand a number of philosophers could probably give some 
explanation at an elementary stage of the way in which philosophical 
problems arise out of scientific thought. For this kind of approach, 
therefore, I feel that we should have to rely on the “‘ ancillary or other 
elementary courses in philosophy ” about the value of which Mr. Gallie 
seems to me much too sceptical. At the least they may do a great deal 
to stimulate people who have any taste in that direction to begin to 
think for themselves about the assumptions of their own subject. 

In the joint Honours Schools it would obviously be impossible to 
vary the philosophical subjects entirely to suit the subjects which 
are studied with them. We should have, I think, to be content with 
some basic common courses which might have a possible connection 
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with a variety of other subjects, but to a great extent we should have 
to leave the students to discover this connection for themselves, 
It is, of course, an open question as to what the content of such basic 
courses should be. I am, for instance, by no means in agreement 
with Mr. Gallie in his depreciation of moral philosophy as one of the 
subjects which should be present in any philosophy course. Thes 
basic courses might, of course, be combined with one or more special 
philosophical subjects suitable to the particular Honours School, 
Finally I would suggest the desirability of a cautious and 
experimental approach to the establishment of joint Schools. I am 
not at all sure that all subjects combine equally well with philosophy. 
And other factors also come in. I should have said that in practice 
one of the chief requisites of a successful joint School would be that 
the teachers in the other subjects concerned, as well as in philosophy, 
were enthusiastic about the idea of combining their subjects with 
philosophy. ‘This personal factor comes in, of course, particularly 
in a smaller university, but, if rumour speaks truly, even in some of 
the largest universities difficulties have arisen because of imperfect 
sympathy between the representatives of the different subjects. 


By D. Emmet 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Manchester 

Iam in cordial agreement with the substance of what Mr. Geallie 
says and with most of his practical suggestions, in particular as to the 
need to develop combined honours courses, and the value, on 
educational as well as practical grounds for honours students of 
philosophy knowing about some subject besides philosophy. I also 
agree that it is desirable to develop courses dealing with “the 
philosophy of one’s own subject’ in relation to other specialisms. 
In Manchester we have now two voluntary courses of this kind, a 
course for graduate science students, and a seminar on philosophical 
questions arising out of aesthetic and literary criticism. Before such 
courses can be a regular part of the curriculum, they must probably 
start as experimental ventures and prove their value in the individual 
instance. But to develop many courses of this kind calls for a larger 
and more varied staff than the average philosophy department 
possesses. We need teachers of philosophy who can talk about 
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” 


“the philosophy of a subject” with sufficient inside knowledge not 
to talk nonsense about that subject. Can combined honours courses 
ly a foundation from which they might eventually be produced ? 
There is special need for more people who can combine knowledge of 
the natural sciences with competence in philosophy. Faculty organisa- 
tion amongst other things makes this combination difficult to acquire. 

I am not sure that Mr. Gallie is right on putting so slight a value 
onelementary courses in philosophy. For many students it is necessary 
to go further back than he suggests before they begin to be puzzled 
by the methods and presuppositions of their subject. Elementary 
courses can do something to make a larger range of students realise 
the existence of questions they have never asked. Moreover, he is 
perhaps too pessimistic as to the future possibilities of “ pure ” 
philosophy students. Our experience is that the demands for full 
honours courses in philosophy as well as combined honours is going up 
(this may be a temporary trend, due to the presence of the ex-service 
men). But is Mr. Gallie’s view of ‘“‘ pure” philosophy perhaps 
excessively pure ? One must philosophize about something. 

There is one question which Mr. Gallie does not mention, but I 
am sure it would be unrealistic to overlook it. This is the way in 
which philosophical interests are often related to religious interests. 
Both when a student myself and as a teacher I have noticed a 
quickening of interest whenever a lecturer approached possible 
teligious implications of an idea, and this goes for the sceptically 
minded no less than for the devout. Moreover it is a fact. that a 
proportion of students who take philosophy are ministerial students, 
or else have come to philosophy with an underlying religious urge 
which has not been satisfied by traditional theological teaching. If 
such students have already made up their minds where they stand, 
acourse in ‘‘ the philosophy of religion ” or in metaphysics may help 
them to see questions which can be asked and may give them 
standards of argument. If they do not know where they stand, it 
may help them in the long term job of discovering whether it is 
possible to think philosophically on these questions. This is of 
course a matter where much depends on the approach of the lecturer. 
But I am sure that it calls for consideration when the teaching of 
philosophy is being discussed, 
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By H. H. Price 
Professor of Logic, University of Oxford 

Many people are dissatisfied in some degree with the present 
methods of philosophical teaching, but few people have any concrete 
proposals to make for meeting the difficulties. Gallie has, and even 
those who dislike his proposals will be grateful to him for formulating 
them so clearly and so vigorously. 

I myself have a great deal of sympathy for his suggestions. He 
takes what I will call the “ broad ”’ or traditional Oxford view of the 
scope of philosophy, as opposed to the “narrow” or “ purist” 
view of it which is now prevalent in Cambridge (and in some circles 
in Oxford also). The ‘purist’ view really ends in reducing 
philosophy to nothing but logic. All the other topics traditionally 
included in philosophy are declared to be ‘“‘ merely psychological,” 
“‘ merely sociological,” etc. And it is held that philosophers have no 
concern with experience, with the observed world of events, objects 
and persons, but merely with the symbols (especially words) in which 
we talk about the world and the muddles we get into by misusing 
them. This ‘ purist’ tendency has of course done some good, but! 
think it has already gone much too far. Pushed to extremes, it 
means that the study of philosophy becomes so narrow and 9 
technical that it is of no interest to anyone except a small group of 
specialists. I myself greatly prefer the ‘ broad’ view as Gallie does; 
and if we are to err on one side or the other, I would much rather be 
too broad than too narrow—even if this does sometimes result ina 
certain amount of poaching on other people’s subjects, and ina 
certain amount of wild and woolly speculation. ‘The ‘ purist’ view 
seems to me a kind of pusillanimity and defeatism—a refusal to 
provide something which our pupils (and the public) rightly demand 
of us, and which no one except philosophers can give them. If 
professional philosophers will not give it, on the ground that it is 
“not their job” we may be sure that amateur philosophers will, 
and will do it badly. Indeed this is already happening. I hasten to 
add, however, that some of my ablest colleagues, in Oxford as well as 
Cambridge, would disagree most vigorously with what I have said! 

To come to Gallie’s concrete proposals : I think that what he calls 
“the philosophy of one’s own subject ” is a very good idea. I agree 
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that “‘no one can be a philosopher at all unless he has some other 
subject to philosophise about.’’ But I think he interprets the word 
“subject * in too narrow a way. He is thinking of what are called 
“subjects” in a university curriculum—for example, physics, history, 
literature. Certainly for many people of undergraduate age their own 
‘subject ’ (in this narrow sense of the word) is much the best avenue 
tophilosophy. He is making a most important point when he says so. 
But not for all people, and not for some of the ablest. Ordinary 
commonsense experience (including moral experience) raises plenty 
of philosophical problems, if one is able to reflect on it sufficiently. 
And some people can, even at the age of twenty-one, though the 
majority, perhaps, cannot. 

Moreover, there are some practical difficulties in his proposal, 
excellent as it is. Most philosophical professors and lecturers are 
not qualified to lecture to physics students on the philosophy of 
physics, or even to literature students on the philosophy of literature 
(though Gallie himself, as it happens, is capable of doing the second 
and possibly the first). How many professional philosophers are 
able to talk intelligently—and in the presence of people who are at 
least semi-experts—on the philosophy of the Quantum Theory, or on 
the philosophical pre-suppositions of biology ? Very few, I am afraid ! 
I only wish there were more. Most philosophical teachers will need 
alot of re-education before they can do the sort of job which Gallie 
demands of them ; though certainly there are a few who could do it 
even now. ‘The answer to this perhaps is that if we now make a start 
on those lines, tant bien que mal, we shall in time breed the new kind of 
professional philosophers who will be required. All right. But the 
process of breeding will take some time, and meanwhile there will be 
a good many jolts and jars, and the philosopher lecturing to (say) 
chemists on “‘ the philosophy of their own subject’ will often feel 
that he is in a false position and falling into all sorts of ‘ howlers’ 
about the subject in question. With modesty on the one side, and 
charity on the other, this snag may be overcome. But undoubtedly 
it will exist—in the short run at any rate. 

There is another point which Gallie has omitted—perhaps 
purposely, because it is a very thorny one. If there is one branch of 
academic study in which “ the philosophy of one’s own subject ”’ is 
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most flagrantly needed, it is psychology. And here many of the 
existing philosophical teachers are already sufficiently qualified, or 
could easily make themselves so. The trouble however is that the 
psychologists themselves would not like it. They have taken. endless 
pains in the last 40 years or so to emancipate their subject from 
philosophy and make it an “independent science’ like biology or 
physics. I believe that their efforts in this direction have been to 
quite a large extent misguided and have done as much harm to 
psychology as they certainly have to philosophy ; but still they have 
been successful, and they will not want to see their work undone, 
(Somewhat similar considerations probably apply to sociology too, 
but I do not know enough about it to feel sure.) Anyway, it will not 
do for Gallie just to pass this nettle by. It is the biggest of the lot, 
and he must grasp it firmly and hold on to it. Incidentally he also 
fails to mention the philosophy of religion, another parallel case, and 
an important one, but fortunately not so difficult to deal with. 

My only other remark concerns his views about ethics. I think 
he under-rates the interest which the ordinary student is likely to feel 
in this subject ; and I think that for some people though not all, it is 
still the best introduction to philosophy. Almost any young person 
has some interest in the free will problem, for instance, and often 
quite a passionate interest. But if this interest is to be harnessed, it 
will of course be necessary to treat ethics in a broad way—not confining 
oneself (as is sometimes done now) to such questions as the definability 
or indefinability of the terms ‘‘ Good ” or “ Right ” which most young 
people find a bore—and I don’t wonder!” 
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THE SCARBROUGH REPORT AND THE 
UNIVERSITIES 


By C. M. BOWRA 


Warden of Wadham College and Professor of Poetry at the University 
of Oxford. After publishing books on Greek literature he has now 
turned to more modern interests. 


Note. The Report of the Interdepartmental Commission of Inquiry on 
Oriental, Slavonic, East European and African Studies”? (H.M.S.O. 
2s. Od.) of which Lord Scarbrough was chairman, appeared in April and 
could only be briefly referred to in the May number of the UNIVERSITIES 
QuaRTERLY. The following article discusses the very important 
implications of this Report on the universities at greater length. 


The main recommendations of the Commission were accepted by the 
Government during a debate initiated by Lord Hailey in the House of 
Lords on June 25th. A revenue grant of £125,000 will be given to the 
universities for the year 1947-8 and £10,000 for post-graduate student- 
ships ; the question of the oriental centre in London is to be considered 
by a working-party, and in addition to the two sub-committees of the 
UGC mentioned on page 326 an interdepartmental committee will 
co-ordinate the interests of the various government departments 
concerned. 


The report of the Scarbrough Committee is well timed. No one 
can pretend that Oriental, Slavonic, East European and African 
studies have in the past received in this country the attention which 
they deserve. ‘They have been left to the individual enterprise of 
universities and have suffered both from the lack of co-ordination 
which is inevitable in such a system and from the changes in public 
taste which determine the quality and quantity of academic courses. 
It is now clear that for strong reasons of imperial and foreign affairs 
this haphazard system should not be allowed to continue. The 
part which Russia now plays in our lives, the new situation in India, 
the chaotic condition of China, and even the new movements among 
the peoples of Africa call for a much fuller and wider understanding 
than ever before. And this understanding must be based on proper 
knowledge, not merely on the reports of diplomats or the practical 
experience of business men or the views of self-appointed experts. 
If we are to deal successfully and fairly with these peoples, we must 
have a body of men trained to be experts in their languages, their 
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history, their social systems and their economic resources. The 
need is great, and it will not be easy to supply it. But the Committee 
has faced the issues honestly and courageously, and its conclusions 
should be studied with sympathy and respect. 


A broader approach 

This work must be done in the main by the universities, who may 
not find it easy to carry out the Committee’s recommendations without 
considerable changes both in organisation and principle. But at 
the start they should welcome the emphasis which the Committee puts 
on the building up of a strong academic tradition. What is wanted 
is not a system by which languages can be taught rapidly, such as 
existed in the United States in the war, but a proper training in the 
whole background, linguistic, economic and cultural, of the relevant 
peoples. And here the first difficulty arises. It would be easy 
and natural to put the proposed new training under the departments 
of modern languages, whether European or Oriental, which exist in 
most universities. ‘They have at least some staff, some tradition and 
some library facilities. But what the Committee demands is not 
what these departments offer. Born from an old and powerful 
tradition of philological training, they give an excellent education in 
language and in literature, but not in history or in economics or in 
sociology. Such subjects they leave to other departments, with 
whom they may have little, if any, association. Now though this 
system produces excellent linguists and scholars, it is not well fitted 
for the purposes which the Scarbrough Committee has in mind. 
What is needed is something like the schools of regional studies which 
have been started in America and have lately been advocated in 
Oxford in a public lecture given by Professor E. L. Woodward. 
The aim of such schools is to make the students proficient first in a 
foreign language that they may use it to master the history and social 
characteristics of a foreign country. And this is exactly what the 
Committee wants. 


It cannot be denied that such schools do not appeal to all 
philologists. They feel that three or four years is a short time and 
every moment of it is needed to produce good scholars, that a 
knowledge of a language is impossible without a sound grounding in 
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the history of its beginnings and its development, that history and 
economics are “impure” subjects unworthy of a great literary 
tradition, and that any attempt to alter the scope of their courses 
will produce worse teachers of languages in educational establishments. 
These arguments, which are delivered with passion and conviction, 
are not negligible, but they are based on a misunderstanding. ‘They 
assume that the only reason for learning languages is to become 
scholars in them. But there are many kinds of scholars who need 
languages as an indispensable means to other researches but not 
as an end in themselves. And this is a class which is too rare in our 
universities and which the Scarbrough Committee rightly wishes 
to extend. 


Though some teachers may resist the idea, it will certainly be 
welcome to a number of students. There are now at our universities 
a large number of young men and women who saw much of the 
world during the war and whose curiosity and interest was awakened 
by their experience. They wish to satisfy this curiosity by acquiring 
fuller knowledge, but the universities offer them incompatible 
alternatives, none of which are quite satisfactory in themselves. 
They can study modern history, or social sciences, or modern 
languages. But they cannot in the time at their disposal study all 
three. But this is exactly what they wish todo. They are interested 
primarily in the present and in its historical background. The 
temoter past may mean little or nothing to them, and though they 
may enjoy literature and see its importance for their subject, they may 
not wish to be philologists in the strict sense. ‘The kind of knowledge 
which they desire is neither easy nor disreputable. To master at 
least one modern language, to have a proper knowledge of modern 
history even of a single region, and to understand the importance 
of economics and sociology, is a hard task demanding labour and 
intelligence. Nor is it proper to argue that so mixed a course is not 
proper education. ‘The Oxford honour School of Philosophy, 
Politics and Economics is at least as mixed, and even Literae 
Humaniores combines philosophy, both ancient and modern, with 
ancient history. Indeed the parallel of Literae Humaniores, most 
approved of all Oxford schools, is much to the point. For here the 
unity given to studies is that which comes from the unity of the 
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A national plan 

A second proposal of the Scarbrough Committee which my 
excite opposition is that these studies should not be left to th 
individual enterprise of different universities but organised on, bath 
national plan and financed by the Treasury through the University It has 
Grants Committee. The reasons for this are clear enough. Though} J 
the demand for such studies is important, it may not always be large, be 80 
and it will always be various. It follows that some kind o Repo 
concentration is indispensable. ‘The Committee recognises that the but bs 
distribution of studies would be done best by the universities them. throw 
selves, who could arrange them by mutual arrangements, just af” *" 
Oxford and Cambridge now do in certain subjects which have no very 
wide appeal or require very elaborate plant. Such arrangements Teac 
could be extended on the lines which the Committee suggests so that Iti 
these studies are divided between four or five universities, including teachi 
Oxford, Cambridge and London. If this were done, there could by The 
no legitimate complaint of governmental interference. ‘The mone} right! 
would of course come from the Treasury, but in the same way as if?’ ™ 
already comes for many other subjects and projects. Indeed anyone rofe 
who knows the ways of the University Grants Committee knows how/* 
unwilling it is to suggest policy in any way or to do anything but able | 
examine projects put up to it by the universities. There is no reason|™°St 
why the extension of subjects as recommended in the Scarbrough world 
Report should create any real problem about the independence of the ¥*e4! 


universities concerned. ‘ugh 
. : ; , tree is 
With those not concerned, that is, with those which the Report ites 
e . . - } | 
does not regard as suitable places for such studies, it is perhaps ay 


different question. ‘They may feel some sense of injury or neglect 
at being left out of a national scheme. Some may justifiably argue 
that despite their limited resources they have in the past done thei om 
best at least for Slavonic and Oriental studies and produced students lesir 
of first-class ability, and that they are unfairly excluded from 4, 


national scheme to which they could make a reputable contribution 
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Perhaps the only answer to this is that educational problems are not 
best solved by reference to points of honour and that with a limited 
but complex field some degree of concentration and selection is 
inevitable. None the less it still seems possible to bring more 
universities into the scheme, provided they have already proved their 
ability in the required subjects. For instance, Russian is at the 
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ch ma : age ‘ - , 
to thpmoment a popular subject : it will certainly remain a necessary subject 
don jf oth for those who like and for those who dislike the Soviet system. 


veri has a far wider appeal than African or even the Oriental languages, 
Though to say nothing of Magyar or Bulgarian or Turkish. ‘There seems to 
be some case for spreading the study of Russian wider than the 
Report suggests, not merely because some universities may wish it 
but because in the long run the national study of a subject is improved 
through the competition and variety which come from it being pursued 
ina number of places. 
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ements) caching staffs 
é It is obvious that as the Report’s suggestions are put into effect, the 
teaching staffs of the universities will have to be increased considerably. 
The Committee recognises the difficulty of finding such teachers and 
mone} ightly says that such expansion must be gradual. But the problem 
ay asi is more complicated than this. What is wanted is not so much 
anyone rofessors, who are experts engaged on important works of research, 
ws how? readers and lecturers who combine teaching with research and are 
ing but able through their contact with students to see what problems are 
reason {20st worthy of study and what importance they have in the modern 
rough|"rld. In some universities the professors suffer even in their 
e of the’searches from not doing enough teaching. The reader or lecturer 
who teaches from eight to twelve hours a week and has his vacations 
Report tee is just as likely as any professor to produce original work and may 
shape t indeed feel more impulse to do so simply because he knows what the 
fotellectual needs of his pupils are. If such men do their work well, 
y argue hey might later be given the title and status of professor. At the 
ve their Mment it is obviously impossible to find enough men of really 
rode professorial calibre to fill all the different posts and it is not even 
front’ esirable. The first need is for teachers who are also researchers. 
‘bution Uur universities, with their hierarchy of appointments, may feel some 
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qualms about this, but it is in their own best interests to face the 
matter squarely and candidly. 


Ancient and modern studies 

Finally, the Report stresses the need of maintaining the balany 
between ancient and modern studies. Some students, enthusiastic 
about immediate needs, may regard this as reactionary and cowardly 
But the Committee is quite right. A knowledge of the gre 
literature of foreign peoples not only helps to explain much in thei 
present lives but provides, as almost nothing else can, a basis for 
friendship and intimacy. It is no accident that some of our own most 
successful administrators in the East have been scholars in Persian or 
Arabic. One of the quickest ways to the Russian heart is through: 
knowledge of Pushkin and Lermontov. Not all nations are 
reticent as the English about the great masterpieces of their literature 
and the training of more scholars will do much to make intellectul 
and cultural relations firmer and more friendly. The tradition of 
scholarship at our universities will be an invaluable aid in securing 
such studies and seeing that they are kept to a high level. The 
Scarbrough Committee has asked the universities for their help in 
what is primarily a national need, but a need which can be best 
satisfied if the universities approach it with their traditional devotion 
and ideals. 
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A ROYAL COMMISSION 
By John Murray 


Formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and Student, Tutor and 
Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. M.P. for West Leeds 1918-23. 
Principal of University College, Exeter, since 1926. 


The House of Lords debate on universities in May under the 
lead of Lord Lindsay of Birker offers a starting-point for discussion. 
The press reports did the debate less than justice. Lord Lindsay’s 
own speech suffered : his points were cut, and his suggestive attitude 
to the entire problem had only a meagre reflection. He said enough 
to show that a major problem exists; and there was much more 
that he might have said to point this moral. If he had drawn a more 
decided conclusion from his premises, he would probably have 
fared better with the press. ‘The comment “ Parturiunt montes, 
nascitur ridiculus mus’? would be unfair in one sense, for he made a 
case that stands on record in Hansard. 

It is a rarity among parliamentarians to make a case for more than 
they claim. His case bore on the universities in general. If he had 
allowed himself to distinguish among them, his argument might 
have ended differently. The most scrupulous modesty can be 
unpractical, and even misleading. The present doubts and discontents 
touch the new English universities of the last hundred and twenty 
years, both in themselves and as models, or the reverse, for institutions 
to come. The two ancient universities, of course, are not perfect. 
They have shown, however, a disarming willingness to admit faults, 
and alacrity in amending them. The feeling that their merits far 
outweigh their faults is shared, probably, by most of the Kingdom. 
The Scotch universities also embody an ancient national tradition. 
They make a distinct problem, if they make one: and it is for 
Scotland to judge. Both groups have been the objects of the most 
authoritative inquiry by the state in the past, and both may be again. 
Neither group comes primarily or necessarily in question in the 
present phase of rapid expansion. Oxford and Cambridge shrink, 
and not unreasonably, from expanding in the ratio required by the 
Barlow Report. The population ratio of the Scotch universities is 
already about twice the English ratio. In so far the doubling of 
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numbers in the Scotch universities is less necessary, or at any rate 
less urgent. 

All the new foundations but Durham and London have taken 
shape since the ’eighties—a huge growth in the time. They bear a 
family resemblance. It could not be otherwise: the chief factors 
in their early formative years were fairly uniform—the influences, 
and the limitations, of the great-city milieu, the dependence on 
London University, the conditions in the feeding schools, the 
struggle to develop under the handicaps of half-measures, makeshifts, 
and deprivations. Living from hand to mouth and ready for chance 
moneys on almost any terms, they were too poor to indulge in a 
dream-philosophy of their own nature or growth. The state left 
them largely to fend for themselves, and has long refrained from 
paying them, as a group, the compliment of authoritative inquiry. 
The quadrupled subsidies and the generous grants and promises of 
capital from the new Government make an opportunity, and a 
temptation. Relief from stringency, especially if it has been severe 
and protracted, disposes men and institutions to ignore problems and 
take things easy. ‘The opportunity, in all its phases of inquiring, 
discarding, reversing, reshaping, expanding, in short of remedying 
the effects of continued penury, restricted ideas, and the impact of 
accident, is one for the universities to welcome, but not only for them. 
The answer of some university heads—‘“‘ No, we are very busy, some 
other time, please!” is out of proportion, to say the least. Inside 
the universities themselves urgent questions are debated. But the 
state too is concerned in this opportunity, and the public still more. 
All three are the more concerned since the new regime stresses the 
idea of development. 


Principles of development 

If there is to be development, its principles, aims, and methods 
need to be considered. The sooner these matters are decided, the 
sooner development can proceed. ‘The contrasts between the old 
universities and the new are provocative enough. The invasion of 
the old universities, which were a preserve of certain classes, by 
students from all has been an eye-opener. With a son in Oxbridge 
and a daughter in Redbrick the pére de famille can hardly help 
speculating, perhaps thus— 
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Ought a university to be a community, and to use the residence plan ? 

Ought it to be collegiate or unitary, and within what limits of size 
in either case ? 

Are great cities the best homes for universities ? 

How is a large civic university drawing its students mainly from 
the dense population around it to become residential ? 

Ought university teaching to be intimate and largely tutorial ? 

Ought it to be intensively specialist or extensive as well ? 


The new universities of urban and utilitarian bias are after all 
only the first wave of creativeness. A new wave is rising, in Reading 
and the university colleges. They present differences of milieu 
and activities and methods. The small-city or small-town universities, 
in which technology and applied science of the preponderating kinds 
will bulk less largely, may come to rival or outdo the great Victorian 
foundations by offering a different balance of interests and influences, 
and a distinctive culture. If it should be so, this diversity will enrich 
the nation. Diversity, if it is a good thing—and the presumptions 
are in its favour—need not end there. 


Need for diversity 

In the Lords debate Lord Calverley made a picturesque and 
persuasive plea for a university institution for Bradford, unusual 
as the type might be. Lord Cherwell argued weightily for techno- 
logical universities of high standard on the continental and American 
model. Lord Lindsay himself pressed the claims of the Potteries, 
and the only points at issue in this case are how the essential technology 
shall be balanced by other studies, and how the initial period of 
apprenticeship shall be managed. Neither need diversity end at the 
Potteries. Lord Lindsay rightly adduced the American experiments 
in varieties and adjustments of university and college teaching, 
although, tantalisingly, he gave no details. If the student-population 
ratio in England came near the American, the tastes of a section of 
parents and youths would probably be best met here as in America 
by colleges of Liberal Arts. The American experiments in combining 
technical training with study over a period are suggestive not only 
for engineering but for business and for public administration : and 
they appear to depend on specialised colleges. Nothing was said 
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in the Lords’ debate about the American experiments in the higher 
education of women. While all English universities are mixed, 
America offers flourishing and instructive examples of women, 
colleges tied to no men’s institutions, even if adjacent, and free t 
develop courses, standards, and methods with a single eye on the 
interests and tastes of women. Adjacency is a wide term in academic 
America. The Dean of a women’s college affirmed to me her 
belief in “‘ virtual coeducation,” and explained it as meaning “ up 
to 45 miles, about an hour by car.”” Her preference was for a “ really 
social’ distance of two miles, in complete independence of the men’s 
college. If authoritative inquiry should encourage the setting up 
in England of an autonomous university for women, staffed in part, 
and perhaps in large part, by men, and neither immured nor 
sequestered, the abundant experience of America is available. That 
the verve, the nimble and free intelligence, and the unimpaired 
femininity of many of the educated young women in America is in 
part the gift of their colleges, I hesitate to assert, though I believe it. 
And America, let it be remembered, offers parents and young people 
a fairly free choice of men’s, women’s or mixed institutions—a 
matter prejudged in England. 


Specialisation and culture 

The influence of the old universities, exerted throughout centuries, 
taught the nation to expect from university men a certain personal 
style and a measure of humane culture. The spread of education 
and other factors has gone a long way towards the assimilation of 
manners, and is likely to go further. The humane culture was 
assured, at the academic level, by the virtual monopoly of Latin 
and Greek. Specialisation is now the rule, often in an extreme form 
and usually to the disadvantage of humane studies, or to the humane 
attitude in study. The universities have forced specialisation on the 
the schools by preferential entry for specialists. In the adolescent 
years intelligence, imagination, and feeling, all the susceptibilities 
and energies of nature, expand, while education contracts and tapers 
away in a narrow groove. This is to exploit the young rather than to 
educate them. The growing mind reaches out not for omniscienct 
but for orientation, not for romantic versatility but for a reasonable 
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breadth. Scientists maintain that science is cultural, and rightly, 
provided it is presented culturally. | The sober scrutiny of natural 
processes, impassive and impersonal, the realisation of the essential 
instincts and attitudes of science, the acquiring of a sense for the 
construing of external reality are a part of education, and need to be 
assured at the maturest stage of it, in the university. There is no 
substitute for a delicate trained sense of things, their structures 
and doings. ‘Teachers of arts subjects assume that their work is 
cultural, though much of it is technical and none of it is cultural 
unless presented culturally. There is no better cure for crudity 
of thought and action than being given chances to learn about mankind 
in various connexions. It is a sign of the times that a conference of 
German students at Gottingen last summer demanded that all 
teachers should lecture once a week for the university. The English 
humanists plead restrainedly for their studies, and scientists smile 
on the plea. But science is in power, and growing power: it won 
the war. Scientists insist that it takes long years of concentrated 
work to make a scientist. This is true, but only a small part of the 
truth: there will never be more than a few scientists of this grade. 
The others are the problem. They need to be initiated into the 
outlook and the discipline of the humane studies, just as arts students 
need to enter into the intuitions and methods of science. The 
Barlow Report calls for a doubling of the output of scientists within 
a few years. It calls for as many more arts graduates as well, in a 
seeming afterthought, as if for symmetry. It is a safe afterthought. 
The openings in teaching, administration, and business for arts 
graduates may prove as numerous and attractive as the industrial 
posts for scientists. 


Division of arts and science 

But if the scientists know only science and if the arts men are 
limited similarly! During the war I lived as a Hall Warden for a 
time with successive parties of cadets. The scientists and the arts 
men, fresh from school, had already diverged so widely as to have 
scarcely any intellectual interests in common, and scarcely a language. 
Each section stimulated and embarrassed the other. They settled 
down into an uneasy sociability, but not into solid understanding. 
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Residence by itself could not answer their need. It was no mere 
personal need. The nation must suffer if university graduates do 
not act as harmonisers in the community, and they cannot act thus 
unless they are themselves harmonised. ‘Towards the individual 
student as man and citizen the universities, being organs of the 
community, would appear to bear the responsibility for imparting 
a sufficient culture in proportion to the width both of contemporary 
scholarship and of science. The sharing of imaginative and intellectual 
experiences, a partnership in knowledge, the imbibing of culture in 
common—these are safeguards against the nemesis that dogs diversity. 
The nation is entitled to expect them of the universities. Whether 
the universities are likely of their own motion to respond is doubtful. 
The obstacles are many and strong, e.g., departmental prerogative, 
the drive for specialisation and technicianship, the individualistic 
and separatist liberties of intellectual workers. These liberties are 
prime factors in the growth of knowledge. The specialist drift 
cannot be reversed, or the proliferation of specialisms halted. The 
prestige of the advancing sciences makes other elements of university 
life seem secondary or unreal. The enchantments of the Middle 
Ages were as nothing to this New Magic. The universities have 
swum at last into the ken of multitudes, who, reckoning chiefly by 
drugs and bombs, judge these utilities to be their all in all. The 
vision of science on the march, the spearhead of researchers leading, 
mild bespectacled preoccupied figures, but more terrible than an 
army with banners, has thrilled the world, and at last alarmed it. 
But the spearhead is not the whole of science, nor science of the 
universities, and still less of life. Separatism and diversification have 
gone too far for the universities themselves to counter them. 
Defeatist misgivings among the humanists and the triumphancy of 
science preclude a concordat. Only authoritative intervention from 
outside can effect it. 


Need for a Royal Commission 

This means a Royal Commission. By the analogies of other 
groups of universities the new universities are ripe for one, their 
first. And circumstances are propitious. The nation has had an 
awakening about higher education, an awakening reflected in state 
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policy. But circumstances change. The idea of a Royal Commission 
has many adversaries. Their anxiety betrays itself in the variety and 
indeed the oddity of their alternatives. These are an implicit 
admission that a problem, or something of the sort, exists, but not 
much of a problem, as they hold, and easily divisible into parts and 
not practicable or urgent to-day. They would parcel it out among 
various bodies or ad hoc committees, some of them bureaucratic or 
official, some occasional or self-constituted, some of them interested 
parties who would sit in judgment on themselves. All of them would 
work and deliberate in the shade on this first-class public question. 
It is not clear to whom they would report: perhaps to each other. 
This piecemeal method is an evasion. The problem calls for 
elucidation in a thoroughly open and democratic style. It requires, 
as Lord Lindsay has urged, to be viewed as a whole. The task, as 
he agreed, is not one for the University Grants Committee, which 
has established a tradition of day-to-day practicality and respect 
for the autonomy of the universities. Its happy reputation would 
he gone in a day, if it were called on to gather up the fruits and 
questionings of the past and plan the lay-out for the future in the 
light of new and innovative ideas. Neither is the task one for Lord 
Lindsay’s modest suggestion, a departmental committee. He made 
out a case for much more than this, and he indicated the right method, 
a comprehensive and comparative survey. 
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FRENCH UNIVERSITIES IN 1947 
By Elizabeth Layton 
Assistant Editor of The Economist 

No one could accuse British universities of inactivity at the present 
time. But there is always a danger that ideas about developments 
will only circulate within their native currency areas, and that even 
in thinking out large changes, many basic assumptions will remain 
unquestioned. ‘To Great Britain this is a special danger for the 
dominant position which Oxford and Cambridge have obtained for 
themselves by virtue of age, wealth and accumulated prestige has 
given their systems an aura which is taken very much for granted. 
The civic universities, while intensely proud of their own achievements 
and special attributes are inevitably deeply affected by the traditions 
and way of life of the older universities. How often do they compare 
themselves instead with universities on the continent of Europe? 
How.-often do the universities question the whole basis of their 
organisation ? It is the purpose of this article to pose a few of these 
questions in the light of what is now happening in the universities 
of France. 

The three features which strike the English visitor most forcibly 
in visiting French universities are first the system of centralised 
control, secondly the much higher proportion of students to 
population, and thirdly the atmosphere of poverty and dissatisfaction 
among students and staff, due partly to the sense of malaise through 
which the whole nation is passing, but also to the far smaller 
proportion of government finance which is being devoted to university 
purposes than in this country. Whereas in Great Britain the promise 
of ample funds and the vigorous backing of the Government has set 
the universities seething with plans, and has encouraged an atmosphere 
of self-confidence and initiative which is curbed only by physical 
shortages; in France the lack of money meets one at every turn. 
Such frustration is evidence, if any was needed, of the extra vigour 
which financial support can give. 


Central control 
The centralised control of French universities is a curious mixture 
of respect for the ancient independence of university foundations and 
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academic freedom, and the dominance which the control of finance 
in the hands of a powerful government department can give. Whereas 
in Britain in 1939 two thirds of the universities’ resources were not 
government controlled, and this proportion has fallen to one third 
only within the past few years, the French universities have for 
decades only had a tiny proportion of their total funds from non- 
government sources. Moreover, this money is distributed by a fully 











fledged Ministry staffed on standards comparable to a major 
government department in this country, and is, therefore, much better 
equipped to control the universities and to follow the details of their 
expenditure than the British University Grants Committee with its 
much more modest structure. 

All teaching staff in France are paid and appointed centrally, and 
the head of each university—‘‘ le Recteur ’’—is a senior civil servant 
appointed by the Minister to control the administration of the 
university. One has, indeed, in many cases a sense of division between 
the rector, with his administrative staff and an office which is an 
outstation of the Ministry, and the academic staff who work on lines 
similar to those of a British university. In addition the rector is also 


responsible for primary and secondary education in his area, so that 


the university and its affairs are only one part of his activities. 

Such a system has inevitably a greater tendency towards uniformity 
and standardisation. Staffing ratios are kept at a more even level, 
applications for new developments must be justified in a way which 
is convincing not only to the individual university senate, but to a 
Ministry, which has to accept or deny similar demands from 
elsewhere ; regulations have to be kept for the country as a whole. 
Such disadvantages are too obvious to those bred in other traditions 
to need stressing here. But there are also some real advantages, 
particularly in periods when new developments are under way. It is 
impossible for those at the periphery to tell what is the most 
advantageous distribution of the nation’s resources to be devoted to 
university expansion. A particular university sees its own problems 
and needs, but it cannot tell if difficulties are more acute elsewhere, or 
developments could be concentrated more economically in another 
centre. Because of the traditional independence of British universities 
and the relatively weak control of the University Grants Committee 
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very little positive planning has been done in the past to avoid 
duplication or an excessive dispersion of limited resources, or to 
encourage common standards in appointments, examinations, and 
exchanges of staff or information between universities. A centr 
body may do these things very imperfectly, but an instrument which 
is capable of such co-ordination if wisely used is readier to hand in 
France than Great Britain. 

Two examples from French experience may illustrate this mor 
clearly—one dealing with general planning, and one with the 
appointment of staff in university affairs. 

The Ministry of Education is advised by a Consultative Committee 
consisting of university professors, elected by the universities with 
a small number of additional professors appointed by the Minister. 
Except in matters of major financial importance, such as the 
proportion of the budget to be devoted to university affairs, this 
committee is the most important body upon which the Minister 
depends. It is purely advisory, but normally the Minister would not 
act contrary to its advice. For its detailed work the Committee is 
divided into a large number of sub-committees for the different 
faculties and specialities, and to these the Ministry can refer for 
advice and assistance. For instance, there has recently been much 
discussion about raising the standard of entrance to the universities, 
by means of interposing an extra year between the baccalaureat (the 
higher school certificate) and the start of the normal university course, 
and the Committee was asked to advise whether this year should be 
spent at school or in preparatory classes at the university. Similarly, 
in considering the nation’s needs for increasing the numbers of 
certain kinds of scientist, the Committee was asked to recommend at 
which universities certain schools could most advantageously be 
expanded, in order to make a few departments really effective rather 
than encouraging a dozen ineffectively. As the sub-committets 
consist of specialists from universities all over France they att 
exceptionally well placed to say at which centre further developments 
can most satisfactorily be expanded. 

The second example is concerned with staff appointments 
Although the universities take the initiative in the selecting of staff 
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advise the Minister on the filling of professorial appointments : 
all the applicants are considered by the Consultative Committee who 
draw up a list in order of preference, which is forwarded to the 
university concerned. The university is not compelled to accept the 
recommendation of the Committee, since it may have certain local 
preferences, but it has the very authoritative advice of those who know 
the whole field and whose views are not limited by parochialism. 
A similar procedure is followed for junior appointments, except that 
the field is surveyed at the beginning of each year, and lists of suitable 
candidates are drawn up by the Committee, from which the universities 
can, through the Ministry, select during the following year. 


Student numbers 

In so far as the level of a country’s educational standards can be 
judged from the ratio of students to population that in France is 
considerably higher than in Britain. In France the ratios were one 
in 455 in 1939, and one in 300 in 1947, whereas in Great Britain the 
ratio was one in 960 in 1939, one in 720 in 1947, and will reach one in 
550 only by 1956. Statistical arguments of this kind can be 
dangerous, but it is interesting nevertheless to consider some of the 
reasons for the higher ratios and also to trace the different patterns 
by which numbers have increased since 1939 in the two countries. 

In France the war ended in 1940, and although numbers of her 
young men remained prisoners of war or were compelled to do forced 
labour in Germany, yet the proportion free to go to the universities 
was far greater than in countries where hostilities were still in progress. 
In the absence of the normal incentives to work, and with the 
inducement that forced labour might be avoided by attendance at 
universities student numbers rose quickly to a peak in 1943. 


Comparison of Numbers of Students 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
no = eH eClCoOlUlU lUC OULU Ce 


France* 79,000 55,000 76,000 89,000 105,000 90,000 97,000 121,000 
Gt. Brit. 50,000 43,000 37,000 37,000 36,000 35,000 37,000 51,000 66,000 


*In addition there were in 1939 11,000 and in 1946 15,000 students at the various 
technical and other specialist schools of university standard. 

Some surprise may be felt that during the war-period, when so 
many activities were curtailed and the margin of resources available 
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for the universities was severely limited, it was nevertheless possible to 
absorb a larger number of students in this way. The explanation js 
that as the lecture method is almost the sole teaching method for those 
studying arts and law, numbers in these faculties can be increased up 
to the capacity of the lecture halls with almost no increase in staff and 
expenditure. The tutorial system has been virtually non-existent in 
France, although it is now starting tentatively and on a very modest 
scale, and even the seminar is very rare, so that the amount of care and 
attention given to French students outside the lecture and examination 
hall is very small indeed. For example, the number of students at the 
universities proper of France increased by 75 per cent between 1939 
and 1946, but the numbers of staff increased by only 33 per cent (a 
further 10 per cent is contemplated for the coming university year), 
Hostels exist in very limited numbers, some provision is made for 
cheap meals, but facilities for sport, union rooms, and all the cultural 
and recreational facilities common to British universities are far more 
modest in France. Even now, when the universities are full to 
bursting point, it is still possible for an arts or law student to enrol at 
any university in France, except Paris, up to the first day of the 
academic year since there is always room to squeeze an extra one into 
a lecture room, and there is little need to consider whether tutors and 
supervisors have already as heavy a load as they can bear. The 
universities do attempt to find lodging for their students, but again in 
nothing like the same way as at an English university. For example, 
out of the 51,000 students at Paris University this year, 6,000 were 
driven to ask the university authorities to find them lodgings but by 
March 1947 only 2,560 lodgings had been found. Yet the students 


were still attending. 


Growth of numbers by Faculties at Paris University 

1937 1939 1946 1947 
Law es ais te 8,312 11,209 21,636 19,860 
Sciences .. - sais 4,008 3,850 7,527 6,566 
Letters - én a 8,767 11,083 13,137 13,137 
Medicine xh i 5,210 6,364 7,003 7,000 
Pharmacy .. is ps 1,772 1,772 3,532 4,500 
Other 36 bis or 152 181 281 226 


Totals .. ~. 28,221 34,459 53,115 
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Comparative costs 
University education in France is therefore a much cheaper affair 








than in England, both for the authorities and for the student. It 
wrresponds much more closely to the costs of university education in 
Scotland, which is no doubt partly why the proportion of British 
students to population in 1946-7 is one to 390 north of the border and 
oe to 780 south of it and one to 300 in France and one to 720 in 
Great Britain as a whole. To the French the English undergraduate 
ippears either as a pampered schoolboy given far less independence 
and far more supervision than the French student, or as a highly 
privileged and relatively rich member of the upper classes, enjoying 
an education far more costly than his French counterpart. Not only 
does he pay fees or receive grants far in excess of what the French 
student pays, but the authorities subsidise his education much more 
heavily. In Britain there are now some 6,000 scholarships given 
annually, covering a total of 18,000 students at any one time, most of 
which include the full cost of maintenance as well as fees. (‘These 
exclude grants to ex-service students). In addition, the increased 
revenue grants recently announced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will involve an average expenditure by the universities 
from Exchequer funds of about £130 a year per student. In France 
there are some 5,000 scholarships (excluding those to ex-service 
students) ; very few of these cover maintenance, and the contribution 
to each student averages only £50 p.a. The total contribution from 
the French budget in 1946 towards higher education was just under 
2,800 million francs, which includes 800 million francs for scientific 
research. If the cost of this research is added to the ordinary university 
budget the contribution from the French Treasury works out at about 
{46 a student a year. 

Complaints of lack of government grants are widespread in France. 
Nor has any high priority, financial or physical, been given to 
the French universities for improving buildings and equipment, 
and large-scale development plans are not being encouraged ; instead 
there are constant complaints that essential equipment is lacking, 
that lecture halls are inadequate and staff are over-driven. Such 








complaints are heard in Great Britain also, but with the great difference 
that it is known that new plans are in full swing, that the Government 
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are prepared to provide the necessary money, and that their 
support for physical developments will be given, within the overall 
limitations of men and materials. 

It is not that the importance of the universities in the life of France 
is unappreciated. A Commission of Inquiry was set up by the 
Government some two years ago to consider the post-war 
developments of all types of education, and the universities and the 
Ministry of Education are all very busy discussing these plans. But 
no report has yet been issued, and no major decisions on the overal 
expansion to be aimed at has yet been reached. Housing, repair of 
devastated areas and industrial rehabilitation have the priorities for 
money and supplies, and the universities are struggling along without 
any assurance about their future. 


Employment prospects 

Although no “‘ Barlow Committee ”’ has reported in France, theres 
a similar confidence that greater numbers of graduates from the 
technical and scientific Schools are urgently required and that the 
increased numbers will find employment. On the arts side there is 
much greater uncertainty, and two strongly divided schools of thought. 
There are those who consider a university education so generally 
beneficial that no adequately qualified student should be debarred 
from it, and that all future employment will be improved by experience 
of university life. There are others who maintain that the universities 
are already receiving many students who cannot pass the degrees 
within a reasonable time and have no satisfactory employment 
prospects : a pre-university course of a year is contemplated both 
to weed out unsuitable candidates, and to bridge the chasm which 
divides the careful regimentation of school-life and the unsupervised 
and unassisted life of the average student, who does no more that 
attend lectures at will, and appear at intervals at examinations. 


Attitude of students 





The very impersonal organisation of French university life, tht 
absence of the tutorial system and the remoteness of the staff from) 
the students are matters which are being deeply considered both by} 
the authorities and by the students, The arts faculty in Pari 
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University in attempting to introduce assistants in some of the 
departments to give advice to students on their courses, and to set 
occasional essays, but this is still very tentative. The students 
feel their isolation strongly, particularly since the increase in numbers 
has made the problem more acute. The English tutorial system 
is envied and constantly quoted as an example to be followed, but it 
is rarely appreciated that this would add substantially to the cost of 
university education. ‘The proportion of staff to students in the two 
countries is brought out in the following table :— 


Proportion of staff to students 


Numbers of Number of Ratio of 
students Professors Junior staff Total student to 
France : staff 
1939 vi 79,000 817 873 1,689 1:40 
1946 re 121,000 1,022 1,234 2,256 1: 537 
Gt. Britain : 
1939 Sie 50,000 889 3,936* 4,825 1:10 
1946/7 .. 66,000 No figures yet available for 1939-1947 


*This figure includes 1,168 junior staff at Oxford and Cambridge, many of whom 
were not holding full-time appointments. The ratio is therefore unduly favourable. 


t Next year 300 additional appointments will improve this ratio. 


The picture shown in the above table gives an impression which 
exaggerates the discrepancy between the two countries, for the 
arrangements for higher research are different. In Great Britain the 
figures for staff include those who are spending a large proportion of 
their time on research. In France the National Centre for Research, 
which is a separate section of the Ministry of Education, pays the 
salaries of many hundreds of research students and laboratory 
leaders, and gives grants for their work, much of which goes to the 
universities. 

The French student’s expenses are far lower than those of the 
English undergraduate, partly because he has been accustomed to 
much less comfortable living conditions, and partly because of these 
very much lower staffing ratios. There has been no Oxford and 
Cambridge for the other universities to emulate. On the other hand 
there are those—not generally students—who hold that the French 
system has advantages which outweigh these disadvantages. The 
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low cost to the student permits a greater equality of opportunity ; 
tuition fees average at present about £8 a year, though they may be 
doubled shortly ; lodgings cost £4 to £6 a month with board extra, 
Similarly the relatively lighter burden to the State allows university 
education to be more widely extended. At the same time the student 
is encouraged to be more self-reliant and to mature more quickly, 
This point of view deserves careful thought in relation to the very 
ambitious plans for residential accommodation, more tutorial work, 
and other current developments in British universities. 

In the face of the gulf between staff and students one might have 
expected the students to have created their own tightly-knit 
organisations for their own protection. Societies and clubs mostly on 
a faculty basis do, of course, exist. But to those familiar with the 
activities of the Union in a provincial university, the absence of any 
centres or general organisation for the students of the university as 
a whole is most remarkable. For example Grenoble University, 
which is the outstanding leader in student affairs has only recently 
formed an inter-faculty student centre for cultural, political and social 
activities and its membership is still less than 300 out of a student 
population of 4,000. No doubt life in the coffee-houses has fulfilled 
many of the needs met in the English university union and the Cité 
Universitaire of Paris with its accommodation for 3,000 foreign students 
has a reputation all over the world, but the gap is a very real one, and 
the responsibility for it must rest largely on the shoulders of the 
authorities who have not provided funds for accommodation. Now 
that the demand from the students is becoming more articulate, 
matters will, no doubt, be remedied gradually. 


Conclusion 

What can be learned from such an account of French university 
life ? There is no doubt that fortune is at present all on the side of the 
universities of Great Britain. But before the new pattern hardens 
those responsible for British universities would be wise to reassure 
themselves that they are using their resources as productively as they 
can. The Chancellor may not forever be able to keep the Exchequer 
tap running so freely. And if so, the universities of Britain may have 
much to learn from the more positive allocation of resources, the 
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greater possibilities of guidance and economic distribution of talent 
and money which can be organised under a more co-ordinated system. 
And are the French graduates less well educated for being less 
tutored and tended? Is maturity no less valuable an asset than the 
corporate spirit? These are questions which the British universities 
should be asking themselves now. 
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REVIEWS 


EDUCATION FOR MopERN Man. By Sipney Hook. 239pp. Dial (U.S.A.) 


This new, or rather re-printed work by Professor Hook—is an 
enlivening mixture of controversy and construction, of original 
thinking and platitude ; though one becomes aware that what seems 
platitude to us may be brightly original in the U.S.A., and that what 
we here regard as original may be well-tried bromide there. The 
book, well thought out in the main, has a certain mistiness at the base, 
a substance referred to as ‘democracy,’ or ‘freedom,’ or even 
‘ American freedom ’ : there is, apparently, a distinct brand of freedom 
in America, as there is (or used to be) a Russian God distinct from 
God. But these somewhat confusing terms are easily translatable. 

Professor Hook has declared fierce war against Principal Hutchins 
of Chicago, Mortimer Adler, and Mark van Doren, who in his view 
are wrong, not only in details, but on basic principles ; and most of 
us, to judge from extracts from their writings which he quotes, will 
be inclined to side with him. What Mr. Hook objects to most in 
this school is their a priori decision upon not only what man is, but 
what he ought to be, whereas he believes in a ‘ scientific ’ approach, 
one, that is, ‘ interested in discovering what the nature of man is, not 
in terms of an absolute essence, but in terms of a developing career in 
time and in relation to the world of things, culture and history of which 
he is an inseparable part . .’ 

The problem which seems mainly to pre-occupy Mr. Hook is that 
of educating for ‘ democracy,’ without inculcating any special idea: 
‘indoctrination ’ must be avoided. But the issue cannot be burked: 
all education in the larger sense is propaganda, propaganda for the 
good life. Anybody worth anything, either as a teacher or any other 
unit in society, must think that one thing is, at least on the whole, 
better than another. The difficulty is to prevent ‘ indoctrination’ 
from being that for the wrong thing (as society may then determine), 
according to a fixed pattern, or an outworn mode. In fact we have to 
educate not merely for society as it is at present, but also for as society 
may develop. (Arts Faculties in our own universities please note). 
Mr. Hook believes that the best possible solution is to inculcate 
method above all things ; conclusions may be left to themselves since 
they are sure to be the right ones. 

There are a number of sayings and doctrines in this book that are 
excellent, not necessarily for agreement, but because they are 
provocative of the kind of thought which ought to be exercising the 
minds of all who are interested in what is done in universities. There 
seems to be a great deal of this sort of thinking done in America—for 
example the Harvard Report, and the discussions organised for the 
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Princeton bi-centennial celebrations. How many of our universities 
were they to celebrate their centenaries next year (none, alas, will 
would do so by organising fundamental discussions on what they ar 
doing, and why, and how ? It is to be hoped that a great many mor 
university teachers should become as little children, and go about 
asking ‘Why ?’. If any now try to do so, the answers are apt to be 
very odd, or else rest upon some assumption, or group of assumptions, 
which have not been inquired into for a few generations—if indeed 
the innocent inquirer is not met with a look of blank incomprehension, 
More often, however, the answers are relevant to a society that ha 
almost passed away. 

Mr. Hook answers some of the questions we ought to be asking 
ourselves, and his answers derive not only from Dewey, Whitehead, and 
others who have really talked imaginative sense, but also from his own 
experience as a philosophically trained teacher : and though it cannot 
be said that his book is gracefully written, the sense, which he imparts, 
that what he is talking about is urgent and important gives his booka 
quality of reality, and a personal note which’ makes it stimulating, 
Perhaps the chapter on “‘ The Content of Education ”’ is the one where 
most of us here will find excitement, especially in the battle of 
‘ transference.’ 

The models of correct thinking in each field must be the best 

illustrations of thinking in that field, not the pattern of another 

field. 

All the more need, therefore, for a ‘common-core curriculum, 
which must, however, steer clear of any sectarian (especially neo- 
Thomist) realm of intellectual activity. What, finally, makes thi 
book of importance is the realisation that a battle is on, a battle that 
has got to be fought out, because it is to some extent upon its issue 
that rests not only the future of universities, but that of civilisation 
itself. Bonamy Dosnit 


PRINCETON, 1746-1896. By THOMAS JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER. (Princeton 
University Press. 21s.) 


Princeton University celebrated its bicentenary in June. 
Unfortunately Mr. Wertenbaker confines his account of Princeton 
to its first 150 years (1746-1896) and English readers will regret that 
he makes no assessment of the last 50 years of fruition, after its tardy 
emancipation from the swaddling bands of narrow sectarianism to its 
present position of influence among leading American universities. 

It was for long variously and contradictorily known as “ the rich 
man’s college,” ‘‘ the school of duty,” “ a pleasant country club” 
and ‘‘ the school of statesmen,” and it has in fact deserved all these 
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summary descriptions at different periods. It has contributed more 
than its due quota of governors, generals, congressmen, senators, 
judges and eminent clergy to the enrichment of American life, not to 
mention a President of the U.S.A. Its situation “‘far from the madding 
crowd” ensures the pleasures of country life. | But it was only after 
1868 that President McCosh took the sting out of the reproach that 
“ as a rich man’s club, the College was going to the dogs,” by founding 
scholarships and a poor students’ dormitory—which, incidentally, 
was directed against an unwelcome influx of Episcopalians. 

Mr. Wertenbaker’s story is at its best an account of the early years 
and in his appraisal of the most prominent Presidents, such as 
Witherspoon, McLean and McCosh. Under its rigid charter and 
inside its narrow confines, at least up to 1870, the President was the 
College, to an extent impossible at Oxford or Cambridge, or any 
British provincial university. Princeton’s expansion from a single 
faculty—theology—to a number of schools, with many new buildings, 
was not unanimously approved. The diehards held that ‘“ the best 
College would become the worst University,” but their fears have 
been belied. Liberal ideas at last prevailed and Princeton attained 
full stature as a national asset and justified its claim to be a school of 
citizenship and statesmen. 

The delightful form and printing of the volume add to the 
attractiveness of a good story well told. H. Gray 


ApuLt EpucaTION—THE RECORD OF THE BRITISH ARMy. By T. H. HAWKINs 
and L. J. F. Brimpte. (Macmillan. 15s.) 


It is salutary—a favourite word of these two authors—that we 
should possess a full account of the diverse enterprises, loosely and 
often ambiguously described as ‘‘ Education,” that were carried out 
in the war-time army. ‘This book provides such a record in exhaustive 
detail. In addition we have here nearly 100 pages on the history of 
army education from 1767. And finally a section which attempts to 
assess the value for adult education in the future of what was learned 
by the army during the war. It is to this part of the book that one 
naturally turns with the most eager interest, and on the way there one 
may perhaps be permitted the reflection that had the authors divested 
themselves of the responsibility of their three-fold purpose, their 
comments and suggestions might have been more pointed and 
concrete. 

An army is a type of organisation highly suitable for certain 
processes of education and highly unsuitable for others. It presents 
for instance a unique opportunity for the attainment of mass literacy or 
the building up of a lingua franca, the great achievement of education 
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in the Indian Army. It lends itself too to the creation within the 
individual of communal responsibility and political consciousness, 
Such appear to be the not unsuccessful aims of education in the Red 
Army. On the other hand if the highest values in education are only 
to be achieved under a democracy, then an army is not of course the 
educationalist’s ideal. In the detailed account given here of the actual 
schemes which were carried out in the British Army, these facts are 
not lost sight of. ‘Throughout their story the authors preserve a 
balanced and moderate judgment. ‘They give recognition to both 
difficulties and deficiencies. ‘The claims they make are modest. 
Missionaries are bound to be tactless. | The AEC. and the civilians 
engaged during the war on Army Education were always missionaries, 

These activities, as put into practice in the war-time British Army 
took many forms and produced many surprises. The ABCA. 
scheme was a measure of compulsory training in two things that are 
necessary for an effective democracy—the disciplined exchange of 
views and the background of factual knowledge. It was of course at 
best a crude device and education in current affairs and democratic 
values took other and more advanced forms in the army. But such 
experiments should encourage civilian adult education to perceive 
that the attention of far greater numbers can be secured for serious 
subjects of all kinds provided that methods of approach are varied 
and informal, and that the relevance of the subject to contemporary 
life is fully brought out. The value, already realised by some local 
education authorities, of adult education centres is also underlined by 
the experience of the army. Finally the height of the army’s 
achievement—its Formation Colleges—point the way to the most 
important form which provision for adult education of the future 
could take. D. Hopkinson 


REPORT OF AN EXPERT ON THE WORK OF PSYCHOLOGISTS AND PSYCHIATRISTS 
IN THE SERVICES. (His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1947. 95pp. 2s. net.) 

An Expert Committee was set up in 1942, whose terms of reference 
were :— 

(1) To examine and correlate the facts and the results of the 

psychiatric and psychological work in the three Services; 

(2) To make suggestions in the field of further co-ordination or 

development or improvement of this work ; 

(3) To study the application of these methods with a view to their 

post-war application. 

In its succinct and eminently readable report, the Committee has 
sketched in the wide field of work undertaken by psychologists and 
psychiatrists in the three British fighting Services as well as in some 
of the foreign armed forces. 
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Have you read 


the latest CONTACT books ? 


(INTERNATIONAL SERIES) 


As beautifully produced as a limited edition, each book in this series deals with 
one important phase of life today, and distinguished British and foreign authors 
contribute 20 or more related features on the main theme. This ambitious and 
successful new publishing technique has won for these books many thousands of 
regular readers. About 130 pages, with colour reproductions and original illus- 
trations, size 11 by 8 inches. Price 5/- each. Ask your bookseller for the most 
recent volumes : 


The Public’s Progress 


CONTRIBUTIONS INCLUDE: A Private Enquiry into the British Press: a 
very full and authoritative picture of the Press, its finance and policy. Unblemished 
Isle : report on censorship in Eire. The Day that Failed to End the War : Sebastian 
Haffner’s account of the plot to kill Hitler in July 1944. My View on the End of an 
Era : Professor Reinhold Niebuhr’s analysis of the world crisis. Design on Textiles: 
illustrated colour supplement. And: 


World Off Duty 


A holiday book of travel, travellers, pleasure and leisure, in England and the 
world’s playgrounds. Contributions include: Saturday Night: how people all 
over Britain spend their weekly holiday. Design in Finland: an up-to-date account 
of postwar industrial design in Finland with many illustrations. Essays by 
ARTURO BAREA, C. M. BOWRA, SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA; and 
drawings by EDWARD BAWDEN 


FROM OUR GENERAL LIST 


Made for Millions The Watershed 
edited by by 
Frederick Laws Arthur Calder-Marshall 
A critical study of the new A vivid travelogue of postwar 
media of information and enter- Yugoslavia. The author writes 
tainment. ‘A book that will be with sympathy of the country’s 
widely discussed.’—Star people and problems. 
10/- net 8/6 net 


CONTACT PUBLICATIONS 26 MANCHESTER SQUARE 
LIMITED LONDON WI 
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Most people know of the useful work done in the selection, the 
allocation and the promotion of the men and women. Individual 
differences are studied “so that the unfit can be detected and the fit 
placed where they can function in a way most useful to the Service 
and satisfactory to themselves. Hence the quality of men and women 
is as important as their quantity ; in modern warfare it is no longer a 
question of ‘ measuring guardsmen by the yard ’.” 

The function of psychiatrists in the diagnosis and treatment of 
psychiatric disorders is widely appreciated. ‘‘ There can be few 
essential steps in the building up of the armed forces which pay so 
generously to the recruit, the Forces themselves, and the Treasury, 
as the proper screening of the mentally unfit.” 

However, the other types of work done by psychologists and 
psychiatrists in the fighting services are less well-known. ‘This 
report describes many fields of activity, often done in collaboration 
with other scientists or Service experts. They include the 
consideration of training methods, the design and layout of equipment, 
interviewing techniques, job analysis, conditions of work, the 
psycho-physiology of fatigue, the use of drugs and vitamins, the 
building up of morale and disciplinary problems. In addition, it has 
been found that the statistical methodology used by psychologists has 
had wide application. 

In discussing the Service use of other agencies in psychological 
work, the Committee consider “ that the Universities might have been 
more fully utilised...... before being denuded of staff and advanced 
students.” It frequently deplores the present acute shortage of 
trained psychologists and psychiatrists. 

In a short report the committee can hardly do more than catalogue 
the work that is done, but an excellent list of sources and references, 
and a list of collaborating agencies has been added. The report 
thus functions as a valuable bibliography as well as a stimulating 
introduction. W. RapHAEL. 


CHALLENGE TO EpucaTIonN. By Eric Asupy. (Angus and Robertson. 
131pp. 3s. 6d.) 


The interest of this book, which is a collection of essays on 
educational matters, is the light which it sheds on universities in 
Australia. Mr. Ashby states freshly and clearly what in his view is 
the function of the university, and follows Newman in defining this 
as intellectual health. ‘‘ It is the vocation of universities to cultivate 
the intellect so that disinterested thinking can go on.” He deals 
specifically with the problem of what type of vocational education is 
appropriate to universities, and explains “ if the subject lends itself 
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THE ART OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


by 
A. E. Richardson, R.A., and 
Hector O. Corfiato, F.R.1.B.A. 
With Foreword by Professor W. G. Constable, M.A. 


686 pages, 148 plans, 417 photographs. 
Large Royal 8vo. 52/6 net 


A comprehensive treatise on the design of buildings 

showing the evolution of architectural systems from the 

earliest times and the continuity of basic principles in the 
art of building. 





Available Shortly 


RULES FOR DRAWING 
THE SEVERAL PARTS OF 
ARCHITECTURE 
by James Gibbs 


With complete Explanatory Index. 10s.6d. net. 


A facsimile reproduction of the original edition of the 
“ Rulles”” published in 1732, with a modern introduction 
by Christian Barman. 





THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES PRESS LTD. 


ST. PAUL’S HOUSE, WARWICK SQ., LONDON, E.C.4 
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to disinterested thinking, if generalisations can be extracted from it, 
if it can be advanced by research, if, in brief, it breeds ideas in the 
mind—then the subject is appropriate for a university.” 

He further stresses that ‘‘ In twentieth-century Australia our prime 
need is to understand the twentieth century A.D. not the third century 
B.C.” Further pages of the essay deal with the difficulties with which 
the Australian universities are now faced, such as rapid expansion, 
the low age of students, the poverty which prevents many able students 
reaching the university. He reserves the chief vials of his wrath for 
the Civil Service which, taking in its members at the age of 18, 
precludes altogether their being drawn from universities. E.M.H. 


THE Wor.tD OF LEARNING. 1947. (Europa Publications. 520pp. 60s.) 


This is a new annual publication which should be of value, as a 
reference book, to university staffs. It is designed to give compre- 
hensive: information about cultural organisations throughout the 
world. ‘That the information is, as yet, far from comprehensive is not 
the fault of the compilers, but of the times. It is too soon after the 
war for it to have been possible to collect full information from all over 
the world, and there are in consequence many gaps in the records. 

One of the problems of research is to know what has been done in 
other countries, and to find a vehicle for spreading knowledge 
discovered at home. This new publication is intended to assist in 
overcoming this difficulty by giving information about the staffs in 
the different universities and research organisations of the world, and 
a brief reference to the subjects covered. At present this amounts to 
little more than a universities ‘‘ Who’s Who,” but as time goes on the 
editors should be able to give further details of the types of research 
being covered in different fields. 

The particulars cover fifty-four countries and include details about 
learned societies, libraries, museums, and institutes for the arts. 
But in almost all cases the information is too brief to be more than 
superficially useful. There are obvious difficulties about space, but 
the value of the work would be greatly increased by fuller particulars 
of the character and special features of particular institutions. E.L. 
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he 
UNIVERSITY PAMPHLETS 
_ Twelve papers on the basis and future of the university in the 
ch modern world 
ws Edited by RONALD H. PRESTON, M.A., B.Sc. 
fae Study Secretary of the Student Christian Movement 
8, Is. net each 
H. 


A series of discussions by a group of scholars and others closely 
connected with university work. The subjects and authors are:— 


1. The Mind of the Modern University by John Baillie, D.D., 
Is.) D.Litt., Professor of Divinity, Edinburgh. 2. Objectivity and 
Impartiality by H. A. Hodges, M.A., Professor of Philosophy, Reading. 


i, 3. The Christian in the Modern University by H. A. Hodges, M.A. 
he 4. The Foundations of a Free University by Dorothy M. Emmet, 
on M.A., Reader in Philosophy, Manchester. 5. Christianity’s Need of a 
he Free University by A. R. Vidler, D.D. 6. Universities Under Fire 
rer by Colin Forrester-Paton, M.A. 7. Calling All Freshmen by Paul 
Js. | White, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Physics, Reading. 8. The Place of a 
in Faculty of Theology in the University of Today by Daniel T. 
ge Jenkins, M.A., B.D. 9. Religion in the University by David M. 
in Paton, M.A. 10. Work and Vocation by W. G. Symons, M.A., M.Com. 
in Il. Vocational and Humane Education in the University by 
nd L. A. Reid, D.Litt., Professor of Philosophy in King’s College, Newcastle. 
ss 12. Halls of Residence in Modern Universities. A Group Report. 
he 

“ | | GOOD NEWS FOR MANKIND 
m BY ALEC R. VIDLER, D.D. 3s. net 
an In these addresses, delivered to Cambridge undergraduates in 1947, 
ut Dr. Vidler discusses some fundamental principles of Christian Faith 
1S and Practice and how they may be applied in different spheres of 
i human living. 


SCM PRESS Ltd 


; 56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.! 
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PERMUTITS: 


ION exchange 


MATERIALS 


w1E0 ne g NCUDITE 


Modern methods of cation and anion exchange 
can apply to a multitude of industrial processes 
where water is the solvent medium. 


@ Recovery of valuable materials. 

@ Removal of impurities. 

e@ Catalysis. 

@ Separation of poly-valent ions from mono- 
valent ions. 

THE PERMUTIT RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

would like to assist in solving any industrial 

problems of this nature. 


* 


Details may be obtained from— 
THE PERMUTIT COMPANY LIMITED 
Research Laboratories, Permutit House, Gunnersbury Avenue, London, W.4 
Tel: CHIswick 6431 
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